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WE are willing to confess, that we opened this volume with 
little of expectation, and perhaps with something of prejudice. 
The character of a popular preacher, we have seldom becn ac- 
customed to associate with any high degree of professional emi- 
nence; on the contrary, we have frequently seen it reconciles 
able with a glaring deficiency of intellectual endowments, and 
even with a total absence of moral worth. In making this 
avowal, we by no means intend to convey the insinuation, that 
the pulpit is an improper field for the display of eloquence. 
The subjects discussed by the Christian orator, from their infi- 
nite importance, and their universal interest, admit of the most 
impassioned appeals to the heart, They are capable of being 
enforced by every motive which can awaken tenderness or excite 
terror. ‘To what cause then must we attribute the fact that, 
while reputation for public speaking either at the Bar or im the 
Senate is generally accompanied by substantial acquisitions,. the 
celebrity of pulpit eloquence is so easily attained, and when at- 
tained, of so Jittle value? Whence happens it-that the popular 
preacher is often nothing more, than an ignorant enthusiast, or 
a fashionable trifler? The question is interesting, and would be 
worthy of a close investigation ; we can only touch on some of 
the more obvious reasons. : 

_ If we assigned the corruption of the human heart, a3 the prin- 
cipal reason why applause is sv often bestowed on those preach- 
ers, who have no other claim to favour, than that of flattering 
the prejudices, or sparing the foibles of the times, we could not 
be charged with any waut of eandour. ‘The preacher who 1s 
truly eloquent, will rarely be praised for eloquence, when he is 
employed in enforcing the sanctiony and inculcating the precepts 
of the Gospel among the poor and-uneducated, he -will be better 
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known by the venerable title of a conscientious Parish-Priest; 
when he exerts his talents in defending the truths of Revelation 
against the attacks of Infidelity, he will be designated by the 
honourable character of a profound Theologian. In either case, 
the appellation of the Popular Preacher will be lost, though 
either may possess the graces of elocution equally with those 
candidates for fame, who as they “ liye to please, must please 
to live.” 


There is an opinion generally current, even among those from 
whom a more correct judgment might be expected, that oratory, 
and particularly pulpit oratory, depends entirely on gracefulness 
of utterance, that the magic of delivery will compensate for all 
inacewracies of conception or of language. We cannot coincide 
in this notion; we are rather inclined to think, that poverty of 
thought is rendered more striking by pompous articulation. 
Far be it from us to disparage the use, or to deny the propriety 
of ** emphusis and pause ;” but we have little predilection, as far 
as experience goes, for the emphasis and pauses of extcmpora- 
neous preachers : we have found, that the emphasis is generally 
iuseried to accommodate the facility of respwation, and the pause 
to assist, the imperfection of memory. 

We have been led into these reflections by a perusal of the 
yolume before us, which, considered as a posthumous publica- 
tion for the benefit of the author's family, might probably be 
thought an unfair subject of criticism. But the editor of these 
Discourses, who has prefixed a sketch of the hfe and character 
of the author, claims for them a pre-eminent degree of merit, a 
claim which we cannot in justice to the public silently allow, 
nor dispute without stating our grounds of dissent. , 

The celebratéd Dean Kirwan was descended from an ancient 
and respectable Roman Catholic family, in the county of Gal- 
way, and was educated at St. Omers, in the College of English 
Jesuits. He appears to have been originally designed for a 
mercantile life, and passed six years of his youth in the West 
Indies: but, retarning to Burepe, he entered mto. the Church, 
by the advice of his maternal uncle, then titular primate of Ire. 
land. He received priest’s orders at the University df Louvain, 
and was promoted to the chair of natural and.moral philosophy; 
but in 1778, he was appointed chaplain to the Neapolitan am- 
bassador, at the British court. We are informed, that some of 
the Discoerses, which he delivered in his Excellency’s chapel, 
were printed, but, that none of the copies could be recovered: 
The Editor speaks with great brevity concerning the motives 
which induced him to leave the communion of the Church of 
Rome, in which be had been educated, and in which he bad 
long been a minister; gnd it is not for us to doubt main 
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rity of his conversion. He was introduced to his first Protestant 
ion in St. Peter’s Church, by the Rev. Dr. Hastings, 
Archdeacon of Dublin, where he preached on the 24th of June, 
1787. In the same year, he was preferred by the Archbishop 
of Dublin to the prebend of Howth; and in the next, to the 
parish of St. Nicholas without. In the year 1800, he was pro- 
moted by the late Marquis Cornwallis to the deanery of Killala, 
which he retained till iis death, on the 27th of June, 1905. 
Before the expiration of the first year after his conformity, 
he was wholly reserved for the task of preaching charity ser- 
mons, and the effects of his discourses are thus described by 
the Editor. ; 


“ Whenever lie preached, such multitudes assembled, that it 
was necessary to defend the entrance of the charch by gaards and 
palisadoes. He was presented with addresses and pieces of plate 
from every parish, and the freedem of various corporations: his 
portrait was painted and engraved by the most eminent artists, and, 
what was infinitely more grateful to his feelings, the collections at 
his sermons far exceeded any that ever were known in a country 
distinguished for unmeasured benevolence. Even in times of pub- 
lic calamity and distress, his irresistible powers of persuasion re- 
a produced contributions exceeding a thousand or twelve 

undred pounds at a sermon; and his hearers, not content with 
emptying their purses into the plate, sometimes threw in jewels or 
watches, as earnest of future benefactions.” . 


We are by no means disposed to depreciate the character of 
Dean Kirwan, which we believe to have been truly estimable ; 
we are not even inclined to question the accuracy of the state- 
ment here given concerning the Arcesaahs of his discourses; but 
the following commendation on their style is too warm even for 


the language of panegyric. 


“ With the new convert also commenced a new era in pulpit 
eloquence, which has ever since manifestly improved; while some, 
who were astonished, that with equal exertion a Bape not rise 
to equal energy, were reduced to envy what they had vainly tried 
to imitate; and traduced him as a declaimer, because they could 
Rot penetrate his secret for giving to elaborate composition the ait 
of immediate inspiration.” 

Again : 


“ To correct every minute inaccuracy, would involve the neces- 
sity of adding, as well as transposing and suppressing, (which, # 
not injurious to his reputation, would be a gross imposition ion the 
public,) to aim at extreme exactness, would indeed destroy the 
whole texture and character a eh e, — would be as ebeurd 
a8 employing a lapi to poli : of a Some 
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inaccuracies must be pardoned to an.active, imagination. Sone 
redundance of expression contributes to popular effect; the iron 
temper of the multitude cannot be modelled but by a glowing heat 
and reiterated strokes, and amplification is essential to energy and 
magnificence. Non amputata oratio et abscissa, sed lata et mag- 


nifica et excelsa; tonat, fulgurat, omnia denique’ perturbat ae 
miscet.’” 


Truth compels us to observe, that the only part of the descrip- 
tion applicable to the style of these discourses, are the last words, 
omnia denique perturbat ac miscet. 

‘The following, passage, with which this biographical sketch 
concludes, we could not read without regret. 


** His widow was left with two sons and two daughters with so 
slender a provision, that they must have pined in obscurity and 
indigence, had not his Majesty been graciously pleased to grant 
her a pension of 300]. a year for life, with the reversion to her 
daughters, But for the sons of him who fell a victim to his zeal 
in the cause of universal benevolence, no provision whatever has 
hitherto been made. May these Sermoris, which are printed for 
their benefit, enable their surviving parent to give them such an 
education as becomes the memory of their revered father; to whom 


the fatherless and the widow for so many years owed their comforts 
and almost their existence.”’ 


We can only express our earnest wishes, that they may find 
some other resource more adequate to their wants and to their 
reasonable expectations. We Jament that the fame of Kirwan 
has been thus sacrificed to the necessities of his descendants. 

On the particular defects of these Sermons, it is not our in- 
teution to descant any further than is necessary to justify the 
truth of our report. ‘hey are twelve in number, and were, 
with the exception of one, preached on some charitable occa- 
sion. ‘The subject of charity has been so often treated as not to 
admit Of novelty; and we have heard incidentally, that the pre- 
sent selection has been injudiciously made, and that the Dean 
has left better specimens of his oratorical powers. As for the 
Discourses before us, if they haye no pretensions to concinnity 
of style, they have still less to. perspicuity of arrangement or 
vigour of thought. ‘They may suit the taste of those who mis- 
take ejaculation for pathos. Let us produce one or two Im 
stances. 


- He thus ‘details the state of the charity for Female Or- 
phans. 


« ‘The number is now one hundred and twenty-five, and. will 
shortly be one hundred and forty, fatherless and motherless crea- 
tures, all maintained and educated within the walls of one esta- 
blishment, 
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blishment, with little aid but the result ofa single day’s appeal to 

biic mercy; and how doubly glorious to our metropolis, when it 
is considered, that besides this, and in times more or less unfa-" 
vourable to the circumstances of all ranks, it not only provides’ 
assiduously and even splendidly for all other public objects, but 
is every day indulging its passion for such good in the imagination 
of new. 

“ Tt is said by the unfaithful steward in the Gospel, ‘to dig I 
am unable, to beg I am ashamed.’ I will reverse the assertion so 
far as to say, that to beg I certainly am not ashamed. I bless 
God, that I have never failed with you. I therefore remind you 
again and again, my brethren, that it is not one hundred and 
twenty-five, but one hundred and forty, that now implore you,” 
P, 153, 


The following passage describes the vanity of wealth. 


“ Great God! what is there to be envied in wealth, if it be not 
the power to pour it ia such a cause. If to pour it out in such 
a cause, be not the first of human enjoyments, Great wealth is 
often the lot of the vilest of mankind, as well as your’s. It eannot 
in itself render any man truly respected, either alive or dead. It 
confers not. one solitary talent, one solitary virtue. It ps°un- 


equal to remove ane pang from the heart, one ache from the 
tooth.” 


The predomiuant failing in these discourses appears to be a 
general want of all order and perspicuity, in the arrangement of 
matter and in the selection of argument. We do not expect a 
very superb display of the reasoning powers in those addresses to - 
the passions and to the feelings of mankind, which are calculated 
to produce the immediate effect of charitable contribution. We 
are fully aware, that upon such occasions, a general appeal to the 
piiociles of a Christian will be more effectual than a studied 
elegance of style, or the labour of argumentative discussion. 
Notwithstanding this allowance, the imagination is not to be 
permitted to run wild im the mazes of idle’ generality, unshackled , 
by apy arrangement of plan, and unrestrained by any principles of 
yeayon, Empty and uiconnetted declamation will never maintain 
any permanent influence over the heart, aud we very much doubt 
of its immediate effect upon’ any English congregation. ‘The 
English aré a nation, upon whom real eloquence is never Jost, 
though they are soon disgusted with the rhapsodies of artificial 
thetoric. ‘They will listen for a time with admiration to the 
rhodomontade of a brilliant harangue, they will admire for a while 
the vivid effusions of an exuberant imagination: but the sobriety 
of their national sense will sooh teach them to withdraw. their , 
attrition from the barrenness of declamation, and to recur to. 
style much ‘more ‘suited to their taste, and much more — - 
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the promotion of every good aud honourable purpose. The 
eloquence of reason is the only elequeace which can maintain 
a lasting influence over the minds of the English nation. To 
the lish, whose feelings ave more vivid for the moment, but less 
capable of receiving a lasting impression ; another species of elo- 
quence must be addressed, the eloquence of the passions. As 
this is the eloquence which produces the most striking effect upon 
the temper and disposition of the audience, so it is most con- 
genial to the manner and the taste of the orator. ‘Phe eloquence 
of the English, like the character of Pompey in Lucan, may be 
compared to the oak, which casts its shadow not from the luxu- 
riance of its foliage, but from the majesty of its trunk. ‘Phat of 
the rish, as the same poet has said of Cwsar, resembles more 
the rapid stroke of the lightning, which brilliant alike and rapid 
in its course, strikes powerfully for the nvement, and is: gone. 

To ourselves, who. have beev bred w the school ef Sherlock 
and Barrow, the Sermons before us ap peas often. devoid of that 
arraf%ement, which so far irom crippling or confining, the elo- 
qiience of those great masters, added vigour to its growth and 
majesty to its strength. 

‘To.pass over the present volume without paying a just tribute 
of admiration to. the many brilliant passages which it contains, 
would be an act of injustice to the memory of its celebrated. aw 
thor. Although the immediate design of al) these discourses was 
to draw forth the contribution of the wealthy im aid. of various 
charttable istiyuons, yé t by no meas the smaller portion of each 
sertuon ts dedicated to exhortation upon those other points, which 
the peculiar character of lis audience might appear to demand. 
When we remember that the preacher addressed, not the reasoning, 
part of our creation, but the gay, the thoughtless, and the profii- 
gate, who in spite of themselves, swarmed around his. pulpit; we 
shall perhups find the more excuse for his deficiency in argument 
and for his poverty in mutter. Such an audience are not to be. 
reasoned into religion, for reason is a faculty, of whose very 
existence both from education and manners they are — 
ignorant, they are to be awakened from that sleep of the got 
only by the terror of religion. ‘They are to be taught that they” 
have a soul, and a soul to be saved. To rouze the thinking fae 
culty from such a state of fatal unconcern, is the work of no, ore 
dinary power. [t is the voice of christianity alone, speaking, 
through the mouths of its ministers, that canseffect, this mighty; 
change in the moral state of man. _It.is in vain by idle declama- 
tion and theatrical trick, to call up conscience.to our aid; cou- 
science has long since resigned her command, Conscience is ouly. 
4 protector and a guard: she must herself obey a law ;, the law 
of man and of nature sbe has long since. abandened, the ge iy; 
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God can alone recall het to her ancient station, or the watch 
tower of the soul. Christianity is the shield and the sword of 
the minister of God; and when vanity er ignorance induce him 
to abandon the means entrusted to his dispusal, his great end, 
the salvation of the soul, is for ever lost and abandoned. He 
himself is little superior to: the poor player who frets. bis hour 
upon the stage, and his theatrical display of what he thinks elo- 
quence, has little more effect than the pages of the last new 
novel. We all are too well aware of the power which fanaticism 
exercises over the soul of the ignorant, and of the enthusiast ; 
if the ministers of religion would take the same’ pains. to repre- 
sent the real hopes and fears of the Gospel, as the fanatie con- 
sumes in perverting and misrepresenting theni, their influence 
would be felt im the conversion of the abandoned, in thé in- 
struction of the thoughtless, and in the recovery of the de- 
luded. 

_ We approve highly of the bold and animated style in which 
Dr. Kirwan carries his attacks into the very recesses of fashion- 
able profligacy. We are pursuaded that sach a representation 
as the following, of the danger and depravity of fashionable in- 
decency in the female dress must have had its full effect. 


_ “ Suffer the word of exhortation, my friends. In whatever we 
say, we mean no personal or malignant application. Our shafts 
are cast at random, we are ignorant where they may wound. Our 
representations are general; it is yourselves, my brethren, that 
either individually feel, or transfer the likeness where your expe- 
rience sees.it to be clear. Suffer the word of exhortation. Let 
this unhappy offspring of ever-innovating fashion, for no more I am 
persuaded it is, let it no longer feast the eyes of the libertine, and 
aflord matter of reproach to histongue, Paradoxical as this double 
effect may appear, it is founded in positive experience. Much do 
women deceive themselves, if they imagine, that their deviations 
from strict modesty and reserve can be arraigned only fromm the pulpit 
of God, or by the voice of their austerer fe w Christians. The very 
men who surround them in the assemblies of vanity, and pour into 
their ears the all-fascinating incense: of flattery, are often, when 
in the society of each ather, their cruellest censors’: and will. re- 
member and name with better accuracy, every striking example of 
the error I deplore ; and with refined malignity moke eggearnane a 
pretext for the abominable liberty of sporting with unsullied repu- 
tations. This is the fate of woman! Her worst enemies are 

they whom she most studies to please ; as her best friends are cer- 
tainly they who watch over her present and eternal interests ; and 
at the hazard of displeasing, fear not‘ to call her to the only true 
glory of her character. In the sae = t, Fela me ss 
eternal Author, I call upon parents net countenance this 

by their examiple; or, gostrary to the solemn reproach perbesii 
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seience, eriminally connive at it in their children. They cannot 
be ignorant, that every vice is completed, by not providing against 
its insensible advance at first. ey cannot be ignorant, that 
dreadful calamity to female innocence has often ensued, not because 
it is too weak to resist the decided tempter; but because it per- 
ceived not the gradations that beguiled it to the precipice. They can- 
not be ignorant of the solemn account they have to render. They 
cannot be ignorant, that Jesus Christ is the parent of their children, 
much more than themselves; that he has redeemed them with his 
blood ; marked them in the cradle with the seal of the new cove- 
nant, and entrusted them to their vigilance and protection; as the 
daughter of Pharaoh did the child she had saved, to the mother of 
Moses; “* Take and nurse this child for me, and I will give thee 
thy wages.” He will demand those precious deposits ; and depend 
upon it, if there be an indisputable truth under Heaven, it is this, 
that if our children are made victims to a divinity to whom we sa- 
crifice their salvation; though we otherwise appear before God 
with all accumulated virtues, our wages will be blood for blood, 
eternity for eternity! Of this enough. 

“* But it may be said, is the Gospel then that austere and gloomy 
system, that commands us to renounce enjoyments naturally arising 
from social intercourse ? No, my brethren, religion, being founded 
on benevolence, cannot be the enemy to any gratification that in- 
nocently contributes to the happiness of life. St. Paul re ned di- 
rects Christians, to rejoice with those that rejoice, as well as weep 
with them that weep; and Jesus Christ himself we know was seated 
at the table of the Pharisee, and sanctified by his presence the mar- 
ringe feast of Cana. But we are not to confound what our rule 
clearly admits, with what the temper of the world would suppose it 
to admit. ‘Though it may in a degree lead to repetition, I will 
submit the difference in a word. Never to appear in society but 
with a view to improvement and edification ; never to keep up a 
single acquaintance the most distantly dangerous to our spiritual 
intercourse ; never to cultivate friends, or even relatives that are 
not religious and virtuous; never to omit rendering, in the parti- 
cular duties of our station, the means of salvation to ourselves and 
others. This is the Gospel.” P, 42, 


We can with satisfaction present our readers with another ex- 
tract, in which Dr. Kirwan reprobates in the most glowing lan- 
guage, the increasing growth of what is termed in his sister isle 
“ liberality.” ‘This isa weed of noxious growth, it roots itself 
deep in the fabric of our holy religion, and by the gradual and silent 
growth of its fibres, loosens the cementing bands of Christianity, 
and converts its well compacted edifice, into a dangerous and 
disorganized ruin. It is engrafted qn the stock of infidelity, and 
38 infinitely more fatal to the cause of Christianity than its pafent, 
as it acts under a disguised appearance. The man of liberality 
eames to church, or rather to chapel, dozes in decent imatte- 
pion 
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tion through the prayers, listens with a listless facility to the 
barangue of a popular petit-maitre, in comparison of whose doc- 
trine the Phado 1s a Christian production ; he leaves the service 
_ with as much devotion as he began, takes. bis drive in the Park, 

and by way of religious conversation for five miuutes on a Sun- 
day evening, rails against bigotry and intolerance, professes. his . 
impartial respect for all professors, all religions, and all creeds, 
and rests satisfied with the perfections of his own liberality and 
unprejudiced toleration. Infidels in the gaiety of youth, indif- 
ferent in the caution of age, they sink to the grave without one 
rational hope or fear, and yet flatter themselves that they are 
Christians. ‘To such, Dr. Kirwan, most eloquently addresses 
himself. yg sh 


«“ First then, I ask if it can be doubted, that the. mortal poison 
of infidelity is rapidly gaining ground? Can it be doubted, that the 
most sacred truths of Christianity are, in too many instances, 
scouted without reserve, and delivered over to scorn? Is there 
scarcely a young man, at the present day, in that class of the world 
which is honoured with the name of fashionable, who professes to 
believe any thing on the score of religion? Is it not too much the 
reigning tone among men, to rise superior to the weakness and sim- 

licity of believing Christians ? 

“ What minister of religion can now venture to preach on the 
subject of our holy mysteries, to enforce their divine authority, 
without exciting a philosophic smile in these children of light? 
Who shall even glance at the doctrine ef eternal, punishment, or of 
future punishment at all, without being openly pitied for his credu- 
lity, er secretly arraigned for hypocrisy ? . 

‘‘ Is it not this predominating character of the day that has 
forced, in a manner, the pulpit, im spite of itself, to slur over the 
awful and tremendous in religion, and recur to. topics as suited 
to the portico, us to the temple of Jesus Christ? What does there 
too generally appear-to be left of religion among many men, but a 
sentinient common to enlightened heathens, namcly,;,a political re- 
spect for its influence in restraining the vulgar? And how soon 
might it expire under open insult and contempt, if, like oil on 
troubled waters, it did not help to promote the tranquillity of the 
commonwealth ? : 7 

“ How many among us who most cordially detest the political 
principles of Paine, are as cordially with. him in every line of hig 
Age of Reason? And perhaps, were we to take the trouble to as- 
certain which had been read most, that blasphemous attack on 
Revelation, or the masterly refutation of it by a Christian prelate, 
it would be found, that the one-had been generally and greedily de- 
voured, while the other was scarcely known, or cast aside with 
contempt. 

“ That there are men who, Yaging to pull down the venerable 
temple of our constitution, and erect on its ruing the Bite x2 
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standard of French liberty, have recurred to infidelity as one of the 
engines, is clear; since it is well known with what indefatigable in- 
we the very worst species of it has been diffused among the 
se in the circulation of the work I have alluded to, which: was 
and = through the provinces in editions so cheap as 4 

nny 2 book. 


“ Need I mention that execrable society which existed in the 
very heart of the metropolis, in the year ninety-five, in which 
and. avowed treason against the state was supported by nite lent 
guage against heaven and religion, as can scarcely be conceived 
possible in any extremity of mental delirium, and certainly not 
thought of without a meeting of unutterable horror ? 

« I say nothing on this head but that the public are in posses- 
sion of from the evidence and confession of those deluded young 
men. But, Great God, from whence arises that almost general, 
if not equal propensity to detract from the principles of Christi- 
anity in those who are not blinded and impelled by the same 
furious motives ? 

“ Christianity, the source of every private and public virtue, 
and, if it be not a fable, so absolutely decisive of our destiny for 
ever! Surely on a point so important, it is wisdom to use some cau- 
tion and deliberation, to look before we venture on so dangeious 3 
leap ! 
ae But to reject truths of the strongest evidence, merely for the 
giory of rejecting them; to reject without inquiry a system, whicl 
like a rock in the midst of the deep, has stood the beat of all tem 
pests and torrent of ages; or to use no other arms against it but 4 
a.set of commen-place worn out difficulties, that tremble from old 
age and caducity, a thousand times advanced, and a thousand times 
wefuted;. not to: be able to support the infidelity they adopt, or 
prove the falschood: of the faith they abjare: nb in this state of 
strameful inconsistency, yet pretended conviction, gaily and proudly 
tu: advance on.a tremendous eternity! 

“ Ifsuch be the mark of superior understanding, or even of 
vommon. sense, then | wish to be informed what it is: that consti- 
tutes imbecility or phrenzy?” P. 289% 


From. these extracts the style of Dean Kirwan’s discourses 
will have been sufficiently understood. There is a certain in- 
trepidity iv his exhertatious which we much admire, there is a 
strength of conception, and a power of language which marks 
men of no ordmary mind. He was highly titted for the country:in 
whieh he spoke, and for the audiences to whom his discourses 
were addressed. | 

In. many parts our readers will be reminded of the’ style and! 
expression of the French divines, upon whose model Dy: Kirwant 
appears In some measure to have formed himself. But we shalf 
find that there is more power and less declamation than even 
in Bossuet or Bourdaloue themselves: ‘There is upon the whole 
| strange miature of precious metal and of alloy im these speci- 
mens 
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mens of the celebrated Irish divine: they are the production of 
astrong, but of an irregular mind, Avs they were preached with 
effect. so. they will be read in. si" parts with attention, in some 
even with awe. But he who have been so far struck with 
the avuniration, of their beauties, as to attempt to transfer or to 
unitate them, in, his own compositions, will commita fatal error. 
They are to be read, to be,admired, but not to be imitated. ‘The 
imitation of a; vicious model is ever dangerous, we engraft the 
exrors: upon. our own plant, while the beauties remain i ble 
from the pareut stack, ‘The, animation and the power of the ori- 
ginal will be lost to the imitator, and.all that he will gain by the 
turausfer, will he the absurdity of idle and unconnected r ies, 
and the impotence of weak and affected bombast, 





_ — arma oe ~— a 

Art. Il.: The Nature-of Things. A Didascalic Poem. Trans- 
lated from the Latin of Titus Lucretius Carus, 8c. &c. By 
Thomas Bushy, Mus. Doc. Cantab. 2 Vols. 4to. 1813. 


In considering the character of the poet of Epicurean Phi- 
losophy, it must be observed, that Lucretius has not met with 
all that praise from the poets and critics of his own country, 
to which he seems to, have at entitled by his success in ime 
Proving and settling the language. It. must never be forgotten, 

at he was anterior to the Augustan age, nor that some 
acknowledgement was due from the constellation of writers who 
profited by his labours, to the first who refined the early aspe- 
rities. of Livius Andronicus, and Ennius. ‘The allusions to 
Chaucer, among our own poets, are perpetual, and almost 
affectionate. He was that genial day in our English spring, 
which is seen jn its effects, and remembered with delight, long 
after the warmer rays of a more advanced season have called 
forth maturer beauties, and ripened into perfection the choicest 
productions of nature, It is, however, difficult to form an 
estimate of what the early writers of every country effect for 
its language, unless, we are furnished with an accidental notice 
Which serves to mark the progress of improvement. For this 
reason it.is not uninteresting to find Dryden apologizing for an 
expression, familiar to us by daily use, a green old age, and 

oting in support of it the cruda viridisque senectus of Virgil, 
farts wa to Virgil nearly what Cowley was to Dryden, or 

ryden himself to Pope ; a glass in which beauties and defects 
were faithfully reflected ; where what should be imitated or what 
avoided, was at one view clearly pointed out. Yet whoever 


Wishes, ta. ascertain the opinion of the ancients respecting his 
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merits, must collect their judgement from ‘very insufficient 
sources. Dr. Busby, in the preface to the work before us, pro- 
fesses himself unwilling to “ load his pages with quotations from 
Cicero, Ovid, Vitruvius, Scalige r+, Lambinus, and other clas. 
sical and celebr ated authors.” tt happens that Ovid dispatches 
the praises of Lucretius in two lines, though they certainly con. 
tain a compliment of ‘singular neatness; and Cicero’s only re- 
mark is ima disputed passage of oue of his epistles, of which 
the sense is, ‘ that there was not much genius, but a great deal 
of art in bis poem, or, according to the other reading, that it 
* sparkled with many shining thoughts, but at the same time 
abounded with art.’ Statius, in his Hendecasyllables on the birth- 
day of Lucan, prefers that poet to Lucretius. Strada. places the 
latter at the foot of his Parnassus, ‘while he allots the two sums 
mits of the mountain to Statius and” Claudian, but rather in- 
tending to convey an idea of their respective ‘Styles, than to 
distinguish between their merits. 

Whoever is desirous of ascertaining by the opinions of his 
contemporaries the dégree of estimation in which an author was 
was anciently held, will be dissatishted with these cautious and 
sparing commendations ; but we at this distance of time may 
be allowed to plead our own right of Judgement, and are not 
obliged to follow the fashion without approving it. It must be 
remembered, that while the ancients had no one from whom 
they could borrow their characters, so they were never liable to 
the charge of plagiarism while seizing the most natural traits, or 
driven into extravagance by the necessity of avoiding the vulgar 
walks of poetry. Detraction could not be excited by the 
jealousy of anterior merit, nor could envy ‘build its own fame 
on the ruined reputation of a predecessor: Lucretius, however, 
could borrow no charms from his subject; unlike Virgil, wha 
derived unbounded advantages from the fictions which his poem 
allowed; and still more unlike Juvenal, whose vein of satire 
cairied with it its own recommendation. Nor did the principles 
he espoused, allow him to indulge in the customary allusions to 
the gods, without incurring the charge of inconsistency from 
desiring their protection while he denied: their divinity. It is 
anusmg to remark the coldness and want of taste of ‘those 
critics, who, instead of admiring the beauty which the poet has 
acquired by adopting the common forms of speech in his invo- 
cation to Venus, contend that he contradicts his own doctrines, 
i /imine, and performs a religious action at the very opening 
of his poem. It might be said, with equal truth, that he must 
consider Calliope as an intellize ut being, because, like eyery’ 
other poet, he invites her assistance. “Prior has availed bintself 


of the objection in his Almd, with his ‘usual ease and grace- 
fulness. 


“ Lucre- 
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** Lucretius keeps a mighty. pother, 
With Cupid and his fancied mother ; 
Calls her the queen of earth and air, 
Declares that wind and wave obey her; 
And while her honor he rehearses, 
Implores her to inspire his verses. 
Yet free from this poetic madness, 
Next page he says in sober sadness, 
That she and all her fellow gods, 

Sit laughing in their blest abodes ; 
Regardless of the world below, 

Our health or hanging, weal or woe.” 


It is difficult to walk gracefully in fetters; and restraints, such 
as were imposed on Lucretius, are weighty disqualifications for 
a poet; yet, like Shakespear, he is always great when some 
great occasion is presented to him, , ‘The setting is rude and 
old-fashioned, but the gems are of inestimable value. ‘The com- 
position of all his sketches is umasterly, but he does not always 
check his progress for the sake of finishing the outline. His 
characters are in general dashed out with a single touch of his 

en, aud no one ever produced so much effect by so few strokes. 

hh his personification of Superstivon, he, has filled up his own 
conceptions, and the result has been the sublimest picture of 
antiquity. His views of ambition, (apparently a favourite sub- 
ject, for he bas touched upon it in his third and fifth beoks,) of 
avarice, of hixury, and of fear, are unfinished pieces, but such 
as a muster would make, whose genius shone forth in fertility 
of invention,. and disdained that polished elegance which is the 
reward of painful labour and frequent correction, ‘The proud 
positiveness with which Lucretius asserts his opinions, is per- 
haps the distinguishing character of his stile, and this imposing 
tone, as Dryden and the French critics remark, constitutes his 
resemblance to Hobbes,, It.is true that the disciple of Epi- 
curus is obliged to fight, like Turnus in the A‘neid, single- 
handed against an army ; but he takes his stand on the most ad- 
vantageous ground, and is always beforehand with his antagonists 
im anticipating. and refuting their SPASP OMe His arguments 
against the fear of death,—the natural satiety proceeding from 
a perpetual enjoyment of the same _things,—ihe inconveniences 
of old age,—the decay of understanding and memory,—are ma- 
naged with a delicacy and art which ‘he rarely condescends to 
employ. Nothing indeed can exceed the sentiment of that 
beautiful expostulation in the personification of Nature ;—“ Cur 
non, ut plenus vita conviva, recedis; from which Pope took 
the idea of his celebrated line, | 


«From Nature’s temperate feast rose satisfied.” 
Lucretins, 
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Lucretius, however, is clearly inferior to his great successor in 
didactic poetry in the choice of bis digressions. He does not conceal 
his philosophy sufficiently, and argues too scholastically. His ex- 
cursions never lead him into the regions of fancy, or release his 
imagination from restraint. His very episodes are philosophical, 
and rather weary than refresh the attention of the reader. That 
alone of the plague, though unhappily not a fiction, is poetical. 
Virgil, on the contrary, enlivens the dryness of his. materials, some- 
times by fabulous digressions, as in the story.of Qrpheus and 
Eurydice ; sometimes by poetical descriptions, as of the Per- 
petual Spring of Italy, and Winter of Scythia; of Rustic Life, 
of the Prodigies which preceded the Death of Cesar; and of 
the Plague among the Cattle, which exceeds the Plague at 
Athens im poetry, as much as it falls beneath it in dignity of 
subject. In a word, the distinction of Trapp seems to be 
nearly just, that Virgil was a poet rather than a husbandman, 
though by no mears a bad husbandman; Lucretius, a philo- 
sopher rather than a poet, though by no means a bad poet. 

It may be expected that some notice shuuld be taken of a 

m written by Cardmal Polignac, expressly in answer to 

cretius, which met with many admirers in France at the be- 
ginning of the lest century. {[t is a posthumous work, and a 
poem of nine books, in a dead language, on the most abstract 
philosophical subjects, cannot be expected to affurd much in- 
terest. We have looked into it, not read it; and perhaps there 
are some who will thmk we have more than fulfilled our duty. 
The groundwork is the system of Descartes, with the admission 
of Newton's doctrine of colours. Locke, Hobbes, and Spi- 
nosa ‘are noticed, and the Cupernican system is elaborately dis- 
cussed and defended by the assistance of Kepler against the 
Ptolemaic. ‘The embellishments of the poem seem chiefly to 
be derived from the Italian authors. 

The duties of a translator are now marked ont with tolerable 
distinctness. ‘There is an excellent essay on this subject, pre- | 
fixed by Dryden to a version of the Epistles of Ovid, under- 
taken, as was the custom of tis time, by several of the contem- 
porary wits. Dryden was so often summoned to perform ser- 
vices of this nature, that he séems to have been considered, by 
prescriptive right, the literary licenser of the age, and his name 
a necessary passport to public favor; a species of imprimatur, 
which was essential to the success of every new performance. 
Johnson was not more famous for his dedications, than Dryden — 
for dus prefaces. It is to this popularity that we owe so many 
of those admirable dissertations, in which learning and enter- 
tainment are so familiarly mixed, that we are at a Joss whether 
to admire mest the perpetual liveliness of illuswation, or that 

5 seeming 
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seeming carelessness of style, where every word appears.to drop 
into its proper place by accident rather than study, Essays of 
this description. cost Dryden little labor; his general, though 
somewhat superficial acquaintance with the learned 

and the extensive range of modern reading, into which he way 
led by his own professional studies, furnished an inexhaustible 
store of materials for agreeable and wstructive remark. ao the 
preface to Ovid's Epistles, he has employed his powerful peu 
against verbal interpretation, which was then sanctioned by the 
authority of Ben Jonson and his contemporary Feltham, by 
Holyday and Sandys, the line for line translator of the Meta- 
morphoses. Pope’s paraphrastic version had not then appeared, 
to shew how the beauties of a dead language might be «a- 
turalized; mor had lord Strangford expatiated among’ the flowery 
of Portuguese literature, and legitimated the offspring of this 
ewn faney by the title of translation. Sir John Denham was 
the first to shake off the chain which.custom had imposed, and 
Cowley, as Johnson has well observed, spread his wings so 
boldly that he soared out of sight of his authors. | It remained 
for Dryden to point out the middle way between the looseness 
of paraphrase and the pedantic restraint of metaphrase, and he 
stands fixed, like a landmark sacred by universal consent, and of 
unquestionable authority. “ Saxwmn antiquum,ingens,——- Limes 
agro positus, litem ut discerneret arvis,” Every translator is 
at liberty to present a pleasing likeness of his original ; but he is 
bound to draw a cerrect outline, and give the features their na- — 
tural expression. It is for this reason that Dryden attaches so — 
much importance to an appropriate choice of style. The same 

diction will not suit Juvenal and Ovid, Virgil and Lucretius, 

Sententious brevity should not be represented by diffuse and flow- 

ing language, nor ought poverty of expressien to be swelled 

into lofty declamation: ruggedness and blunt enengy were not 

to be softeved, ner dilated periods to be compressed into the 

point of an epigram. Those who are convinced of the propriety 

of this rule, will probably see no reason to alter their opinion 

after the perusal of Dr. Busby’s volumes, in. which he has un- 

accountably thought proper to clothe the atomic system im the 

versification of Darwin. ‘This unnatural union could only have 

been produced by some ai, nga of ideas between the 

philosopher of the garden, as Epicurus was sometimes called, 

and the puct of the garden. ‘The same taste which scatters 

the flimsy tinsel of Darwin over,.the dignity and stateliness of 

Lucretius, would see nothing unbecoming m the French trans-, 
lation of Scipio's spirited burst te Hannibal, “ Perfide tandem 

expectatus ades,” “ Ah ! tu parois fort apropos.” If 

Dr. Busby had not inf us in his preface ‘that two of-his 
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books were translated fifteen yéars ago, we should have sus 
pected him of borrowing an bt fiom an article ina periodical 
journal, published at the beginning of this century, in which 
some specimens were given of an English translation, im a style 
formed on the models of Dryden and Darwin. The reviewer 
at the sume time gives his opinion thatthe phraseology of Milton 
is perhaps best suited to the scientific axioms and definitions 
which occupy ‘so large a share of the%poem’on the Nature of 
Things. When we reflect on the diffieities which Dr. Busby 
would have encountered in the‘ adroit menagement of the 
Miltonic verse, it can scareely be regretted that he has not made 
the attempt. ‘The accoutrements of a giant must not be hung 
upon a dwarf, any more than the bow of Ulysses was to be 
handled by the puny grasp of the suitors of Penelope. 

It does not appear why Dr. Busby has taken no notice of 
Good’s translation in blank verse, unless he agreed with us in 
thinking that he w have reminded his readers of a book, 
which superseded cessity of his own attempt. ‘To those 
who believe that Lucretius can be represented with fidelity, and 
without tediousness, in Enghsh rhyme, the field will probably 
appear to have been open for competition. Dryden has trans- 
lated some of the first passages, “and apparently with more care 
than he generally bestowed on his lighter productions. © Like 
Bayle, he was often obliged, fami, non fama scribere, and 
worked alternately for himself, for the booksellers, and for pos- 
terity; but as Gibbon has well observed of the former, if a 
severe critic should reduce him to a single folio, that relic, like 
the books of the Sybil, would become still more valuable. 
Lucretius seems to have been an old acquaintance, one of the 
favorite authors of his: early studies, and he was pleased with 
the opportumity of bringing the opinions of his youth to a re- 
vision. In his discours€%@n epic poetry, he mentions the gra- 
tification he received on finding among the families to whom 
fEneas awards the prizes at the funeral games of Patroclus, 
*« the Memmii decried from Mnestheus, because Lucretius de- 
dicates to one of that family, a branch of which destroyed Co- 
rinth.” Perpetual imitations both of the manner and of the 
thoughts of Lucretius, will “be found throughout his- original 
poems, as, Warton has assiduously pointed out ; and even among 
his refaéeimenti, he has not unfrequently deviated from Chaucer, 
to follow the Roman guide. Both agree in the sparing use and 
attentive selection of their epithets, to- which much» of their 
energy may be ascribed. The well known line of "Milton, 

** Rocks, caves, lakes, dens, bogs, féns, and’ es of death,” 
is probably imitated from Lucretius, who has more than ouce 


similar combinations of substantives. 
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** Nubila, ros, imbresyilix, venti, fulmina, grando.’”” 
** Vulneribus, clam ga, clangore, tumultu.”” 
of Prata, Jacus, rivos, segetes, vinetaque leta.’’ 


Whenever Dryden exerted himself, accident had no shate in 
his success, but he has not translated more than 400 lines, ex 
cluding the versions from the fourth book, which bad better 
been permitted to reste the dull inharmoniousness of Creech. 
This latter writer seemi8 to have gained a reputation among the 
» wits of his day, of which he was very undeserving. In his-la- 
bourson Lucretius, a single s of genius is seldom dis- 
* tinguished, or if the “ splendid patch” occurs at all, it is lost and 
overlooked in the coarseness of the general texture. Nothing 
is seen of the dignity for which Johnson praised his translation 
of the thirteenth Satire of Juvenal, nor of the spirit which oc- 
casionally atones for the obsolete harshness of that unequal per- 
formance. But his principal fault is the tual interpolation 
of conceits, which, so far from being infgg@@uced for the conve- 
nience of the verse, are often wantonly ptitsued through several 
distichs. Instances are obvious in every page, of which the 
least defect is, that they are foistedsupon the original. The 
following are from the description of the plague. 


Introduction from ZEgypt. 


“ The wind that bore the fate went slowly on, 
And ag it went was heard to sigh and groan.” 


Hopelessness of the case. 
« Physicians came, and saw, and shook their head.” 


Fierceness of the contagion. 
*¢ One killed, the murderer . his eye 
Around, and if he saw a wi q 
Seiz’d him, for fear of a di " 

Warton, a man in every respect qu for the task, gave & 
promise of a version, but he appears r to have seriously 
undertaken the task. There is a literal prose translation by 
Guernier, probably intended to occupy the same secret place in 
the library of the schoolboy, as Smart's Horace, or Davidson's 
Virgil.” There is a French translation by La Grange, and 
another by Marolle, neither of which we have :¢@p, ‘The 
latter was twice printed, but met with little encouragement, and 


is said to be a very poor performance. The well known Italian 
version by Marchetti, reprinted in London long ago, ‘ é una 
























bella opera, @ fatta da un Uomo intelligente, e con somms 
proprieshe ll Toscana’ ‘This ix the valuable praise of 
Hh Redi, 
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Redi. Lucretius is generally cable 
Chaucer; so would bis contempogaity Petrarch haye been, had 
the language of [taly,an his time been as me as that of 
England under Edw: ard the ‘Third, or as the | tongue when 
Livius Andronicus, Ennius and Nevius were its only writers, 
"The diction of a poet is always somewhat more obsolete than 








Lan obscure author. So is 





the age in which he lives, and this would be particularly the ” 





case when poetry, itself new and ek: ioe was employed 
to teach the first prmciples of an unknoWn philosophy. But im 


fact, much of the difficulty of Lucretius, as it 1s technically 


called, arises from the corfuption of his text. Few critics have 
employed their time on it, though no classic stands more in 
need of judicious emendation. Sentley’ s inedited notes, which 
have just been added to a republication of Waketield’s Lucretius, 
at the Glasgow press, will no doubt be valuable. The edition 
of Havercamp, a book too now so extravagantly dear as to be 
only within the <n beatiorum, is chiefly useful for 
the illustrations if@@ntains. The merit of Creech’s edition 
principally lies in the convenience of its size, and the excellence 
of the interpretation, where his success has been nearly propor- 
tional to the failure in hig Engiish version. Scattered emen- 
dations may be found among the critical disquisitions of this 
country and the continent, and Markiand and Jortin have both 
c cotribated some neat corrections, but much. still remains to be 
done by the ingenuity of any one who is conversant with the 
pec uliar idioms and inflexions of early Latinity. 
Dr. Busby comes before the public in rather a questionable 
shape. ‘There is a natural prepossession in favor of the man who 
makes modest advances to the title of a scholar, and bears his facul- 






ties so meekly as to conciliate his very enemics. But whoever ate, 
sof letters by storm, and bursts upoa? 


tempts to take the repub 
the world with all thé 







Je of recommendations from titled 
and learned friends, lett and Iaboured with testimonies more 
numerous than « vou zeal of Boswell or Hayley could have 
procured for the x of their literary worship, stands before 
2 inore severe tribunal, and challenges, by the boldness of his 
pretensions, unequivocal praise or censure. Nor is this the 
only disadvantage under which he labours. Every. reader 1s, to 
a ccrtamadegree, entiled’to the privileges of a patron, and ine 
ter stedl-o} opposing every attempt-to entrap or extort appros 
bation, and restrain freedom of epimion. His right of judge- 
ment 3s invaded, and this consciousness acts wiih the same m- 
scuible bias on lis miud, as the prejudice ‘against a_ notorious 





criumimal on the verdict of the masta par ial, ! Dr. Busby 
has not acted wisely in exposing himself Speration of 
these dey ressing powers. His pretensions to scko arship would 

have 
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have been less ostentatious, and might have escaped too severe 
an examination, had his work! appeared without the pomp of 
public and private recitations, inch and half ‘inch capitals, black 
letter types, and italics interspersed with ‘all: the variety which 
the taste or experience of the compositor could suggest. He must 
suffer by comparison, for either the readings of the sixth Acneid 
are irresistibly forced. upon our memory, or the recifator acer- 
bus rises again to the imagmation with the same unmerciful 
strength of lungs which formerly exhausted the patience of 
Horace and Juvenal. : ' 
Whatever may be the natnre ofthe book itself, no one 
expects to meet with any thing very offensive in the preface. 
Those! who are able to enter mto the feelings of an author, are 
prepared to find some confession of his hopes, and fears, and 
anxieties, and sit down to its perusal with the good humour 
which generally prevails at the introduction of a stranger. But 
Dr. Busby stops not to conciliate or softeng’he fences himself 
against the Zoili and Momi of our time, with an overpowering 
barrier of congratulatory and laudatory extracts from letters with 
which the unsuspecting complacency of. his subscribers has fur- 
nished him. As an equivalent for this golden armour, he pours 
a fulsome shower of acknowledgements on the “ illustrious, 
noble, and estimable individuals who have shed splendour on 
his work,” which must be as unpleasant to their feelings to re- 
ceive, as it is unworthy of a man of letters to bestow, In the 
true spirit of the style in which the late Napoleon was ad- 
dressed by bis good city of Paris, he humbly begs leave to sup- 
plicate that they will condescend to be persuaded of his pro- 
foundest submission. The “ refined frankness,” the “ con- 
descending readiness,” the “ amiable affability,” the “ most 
polite condescension,” ‘and the “ ele compliments” witli 
Which many of his noble siberian their fa- 
Vorable opmion of the work, could only be equalled by “ the 
very friendly attentions,” and the ™ emphatic approbation” of 
his untided patrons. Even lord Byron, who appears to have 
transmitted his name with a very laudable degree of reserve, 1s 
not suffered to supply an unnoticed place im the list. “The 
name of lord Byron among my subscribers, demonstrates the 
candid expectations entertained respecting this translation, by 
one of the most distinguished poets of the age.” Pref. p. 10. 
Dr. Busby appears to have been very assiduous, or very for- 
tuuate in the result of his applications for subseriptiotis, and the 
ample list would dazzle one@who is unacquained with the va- 
rious methods’ by which a logue of this kind is filled. 
Spontaneous protection was rare, even in the ume of Mecinas, 
aud the patron must still be fullowed from the town'to the 
whe country, 
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country, and from the country to the town, as laboriously as in 
the days of Horace. But it is umpleasing and offensive to be 
presented, not with the customary alphabetical arrangement, 
but with the subscribers classed according tu the established 
etiquette of precedency, and formally decorated with all the 
title which. are conferred upon rank or merit. Even the humble 
name which is followed by none of those significant initials 
which illustrated the dignities of Pangloss, is occasionally ele. 
vated into importance by a short biographical notice of his 
occupation or performances, as “ Director of the work of 
select engravings by eminent artists,” or Author of “ Trifles 
light as air,” and other pieces. In the same spirit the book is 
ushered into the world with two supporters,—the Prince 
Regent, to whom it is “ presented as patron, and Lord 
Grenville, to whom it is “ inscribed.” But these eccentricities 
may be overlooked as the price which is paid for high talent, 
the pardonable weaknesses of a Cicero, if the more important 
parts of Dr. Busby’s volumes were chargeable with no heavier 
failing than vanity. | 

The preface is followed by a life of Lucretius, in which is 
carefully chronicled every thing that, in the absence of any po- 
sitive information even of the time of his birth or death, it is 
probable he might have done—the doubt whether he was called 
Titus Lucretius Vespillo Carus, or Titus Lucretius Ofello 
Carus—the uncertainties from which branch of the Lucretii he 
descended, and of the family of his wife, “ a lady of the name 
of Lucilia,”—the probable workings of his mind in the quietude 
of philosophic retirement—and the delirium caused by the 
eapatriation of his friend Memmius, which could not be re- 
leved by the “ tender endearment of his wife, nor the kind and 
affectionate condolement of his numerous friends.” ‘To the life 
is subjoined a dissertation on the genius and philosophy of 
Lucretius; prolix, obscure, and uninteresting; dragging on its 
slow length by a series of cumbrous sentences, among which the 
understanding fuids no resting-place. We must forbear to follow 
lr. Busby into this elaborate maze of words and systems. i 
is to us the sacred grove of Lucan, 





longo nunquam violatus ab xvo, 
Obscurum cingeus connexis aéra ramis, 
Et gelidas alté suromotis solibus umbras. 


The commentaries with which each book is furnished, must 
not be dismissed in so summary agmanner. Metaphysical writ- 
ers have generally relieved their sabject as much as possible from 
the perplexities of expression which are in some degree insepa- 
rable from what is often a mere philological dispute. Dr. Bus- 
by, ou the contrary, has discugsed the Platgnic and Epicurean 
systems 
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systems with a confusion of style for which it would be difficult 
to fnd a parallel. He appears to have accumulated a certain 
portion of information which must be communicated at any 
price, and his aukward endeavours to disengage himself from it, 
induce a suspicion that he is one of those chatacters who are 
always bustling to shew off their acquirements, because they 
supply the place of common sense. Ornaments, in themselves 
graceful, lose all their elegance by being misplaced, and it is 
only in the delicacy and chastity of their arrangement that taste 
is visible. In the following passage, practice and theory, the 
mechanic and the geometrician, are blended with a pedantry which 
would disgust even the undiscerning palate of a German com- 
mentator. 


‘“‘ These arguments are so intimately linked and so necassarily 
dependent on each other, that to invalidate any one is to over- 
throw the whole. Remove a single arch, and the bridge falls. 
The consequence does not rest here. The Platonic system will 
survive thégEpicurean. ‘The opposing doctrines are at the extre- 
mities of a’@ommon line ; form the bounds of an isosceles triangle, 
from the vertex of which reason looks down upon their equal sta- 
tions, and contemplates their humiliating conditions with divided 
pity. The academic sinks, but drags after him the sage of the 
garden. If sensible beings cannot spring from sensible primor- 
dials,” &c. &c.—Comment. on B, 11. p. 36, 


We are aware that an ingenious tract, entitled Lucrece Neu- 
tonien, was published by Le Sage, in which he maintains that 
Epicurus might have been led by the atomical system to the dis- 
covery of gravitation, and the laws of the planetary motions. 
Iu fact, it is said to have been the study of Lucretius which de- 
termined the object of Le Sage’s researches, and suggested the 
principle of impulsion. Nor is it to be forgotten, that there 
has been a more fanciful advocate for the system among the 
writers of our time; yet to ugija serious warning against the 
Epicurean philosophy seemsas ttinecessary as to caution a school- 
boy against a belief in the gods of the heathen mythology. Dr. 
Busby entertains a different opinion. He appears to cherish an 
apprehension that the present age has a tendency for the doc- 
trines of Lucretius, and takes care that the explanation of the 
system shall not proceed into the world, without the refutation ; 
—he presents the poison with one hand, but generously holds 
out the antidote with the other, 


“ Will the reader admit the author's premises ?” says he; “ if 
he do, in vain have I exertéd my best reasoning pewers on @ sub- 
ject which irtvolves the most important concern of man. This se- 


dulous effort became a more imperious duty, as the genius of oe 
author 
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author with whom I have to contend transcends that of every other 
advocate of error’’—- &c. &c. “Phe strength of Goliath aggrans 
dized the victory of David.’ Comm, 3. 43, 


Under this delusion does 





Sir Knight abandon dwelling, 
And out he rides a colonelling. . 


Forgetting that the extravagance of Don Quixote himself did 
not lead him to fight with windmills which were pulled down, 
system after system is stated, balanced, and refuted, discrepan- 
cies and absurdities are pomted out, concessions made and re- 
quired, with all the seriousness of a man who is reasoning.upon 
au essential article of faith. Who is there that cares for the 
hypothesis of Aristoxenus, the opinions of Epicharmus concern- 
ing the sensibility of the mid, or the firft principles of /Eno.- 
pides, Onomacritus, and Ocellus Lucanus? How are we inter- 
ested in the nonsensical opinions Concerning the soul+—whether 
it was the number selj-actuated of Xenocrates ; ther harmony 
of Philolaus; the spark of stdereal essence of Heraclitus; 
or the fre and air of Boethos? The philosophy of the Mahab- 
harat, an Indian Epic Poem, which Mr. Wilkins has translated, 
presents a much mofe reasonable and intelligent theory. © All 
consider the soul with astonishment ; but no one knoweth what 
itis. It cannot be severed by weapons, burnt with fire, cor- 
rupted with water, nor dried by wind; for neither ts it divisible, 
consumable, or corruptible ; but eternal, universal, permanent, 
in,moyeable, invisible, mconceivable, and unchangeable.’ This 
description, which is of a higher and sublimer nature than avy 
thing which the speculatists of Greece and Rome produced, was 
written, according to the Hindu chronology, 3000 years before 
our wra. 

Dr. Busby rarely meddles vith matters of taste, a circum. 
stance highly fortunate for all those who are not of his opinion 
concerning the critical and. sentimental powers of ‘ the erudite 
and truly classical Gilbert Waketield.” Whenever the chain of 
metaphysical reasoning ts interrupted, it is for the sake of plac- 
ing a note of admiration, of poiuting. out the ‘ rushing throng 
of arguments,’ beautified by the flowers of language, or.,the 
high soaring of the poet's fancy, unincumbered. by the weight 
of his reasoning. Dr. Busby mdeed has; given more than a 
single proof that his resemblance to the German commentators 
is not accidental, but constitutionals and not éven Jo. _Miiller 
himself could have been more assiduous in Collecting the poet's 
dues. Every reader of taste dislikes to be told what to admire, 
and if he has not sufficicnt delicacy of sentiment or mieety of 
observation 
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observation to discover a y himself, he will scarcely be 
made to feel it by the reitey pulchre, bene, recte, of the 
critic. Besides it is not always safe to present to’a cold imagi- 
nation even the genuine feelings of an enthusiastic reader, A 
cultivated imagination is apt to seize on a favonrite passage to 
measure the capacity, if we may so speak, of other minds, by 
its own standard, and to forget that there are many who, even 
in matters of taste, submit to be directed by the rule and the 
square. “Ele who writes con amore, fights with all the disadvan- 
‘tages of an angry man;‘and often mistakes for indifference the 
coolness of those, wl, having less vivacity, and less perception 
of strong passion, keep their judgment unclouded, and their 
susceptibilities uninflamed. ‘There aré few who will read the 
following effusion without a smile. The subject is the unfor- 
tunate Iphigenia. ‘'The remoteness of the event may, in a 
cursory view, weaken the effect of the poet’s art; but he who 
can coldly dwell upon the tale with a fixed eye and soul unmov- 
ed; regard.a beautiful femaléfMiugust by birth, in the bloom of 
youth, and Waiting, not at th@@liar of nuptial bliss, but at the 
sunguinary shrine of superstition, thirsting for her virgin blood, 
will excite the pity of the philosopher, and the execration of 
the world.” ‘There are few subjects on which poets have more 
successfully employed the powers of verse, than in -describing 
the death of Women. The tender images which Euripides, the 
poet of pathos, has accumulated im the most. delightfu! drama 
uf antiquity, give an interest to the fate of Alcestis, which it 
would not otherwise have possessed from any peculiar circum. 
stances of distress, or very complicated representations of hor- 
ror. The death of Procris is only inferior to that of Di- 
do, because the judgement of Ovid was inferior to that of 
Virgil, he latter has. drawn so minute a picture of the 
workings of the unfortunate Dido’s mind,—her first feelings of 
love, her struggles with womanly shame, her quick perception 
of the decline of her lover’s-affeetion, her deep distraction, her 
mingled rage and contempt, are all developed with so much de 
licacy that each successive passion loses none of its force and 
pungency-in-the relation ; and the distress of the deserted queen 
is felt like the misfortune of an intimate acquaintance. ‘The less 
judicious Ovid has not attended to these niceties of character, 
but trusts to his knowledge of nature for the sentiments which 
most easily affect and interest the heart. Modern poetry affords 
numerous examples of the same excellence, ‘The gentle Desde- 
mona, won, like Dido, by the witchcraft of a tale, too artless 
to suspect her lord of change, and too confident of imnocence 
to imagine that she could be suspected herself, bold m the as- 
sertion of her love, but a very wonran in her fear of death, ex- 
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cites a sympathy which would be.too painfully strong even for 
the purposes of Tragedy, had §@t the poet “peated prevented 
the mind from dwelling on her death, by the quick remorse and 
distraction of Othello. All the touches of a master may be 
recognised in Tasso’s picture of Clorinda mortally wounded 
by her lover ; but the incident is too artificial, the preparation is 
too obvious ; expectation is awakened, and the catastrophe takes 
place not for the purposes of the poem, but to fulfil the engage- 
ments of the poet. Rousseau, more artful, and yet more na- 
tural, more seemingly careless, and yet,more a master of the 
passions, has thrown an affecting téendernegs round the death- 
bed of Heloise, which comes home to the bosom of every 
yy because it is an exact delineation of the sad realities 
of life. 

We turn reluctantly from these delightful considerations, to 
exhibit another speeimen of Dr. Busby’s taste and discrimina- 
tion. Considering the time at which Lucretius wrote, the difli- 
culties of his subject, and the i sibility of appeal to any set- 
tled standard of excellence, he be fairly assigned a very 
high place among the poets of-antiquity. But Dr. Busby is 
not satisfied without placing him,at the very summit of Parnase 
sus. ‘ ‘To reason closely, &c. &c. to blend the melody of verse 
with the precepts of philosophy, to tune the lyre to themes of 
metaphysics, and charm the fancy while the minds profoundly 
instructed, demands powers which, of all the poets, not except- 
ing Virgil, only Lucretius could boaft.” ‘ No Latin poet, con- 
sidering the subject on which Lucfetius wrote, bas so clearly 
and forcibly expressed himself, deduced such numerous beauties 
from necessity, bade the flowers of verse spring around him in 
such fair profusion, and so artfully incorporated the utile with 
the dulce.” Life. 6. £1 cannot read this exquisite production 
without transport; it kindles the glow of partial zeal, mspires 
me with the author’s unyielding self-opinion, and compels me ta 
insist upon its superiority over every other poem in the Roman 
language. Diss. 5. ‘ Sometimes the calm statelmesss and 
concise energy of his versification surpass that of Virgil,’ It is 
obvious that he who thus praises without discrimination, is 
more injurious than a professed enemy. Dr. Busby may indeed 
support his opinion by the authority of a certain Petrus Victo- 
rius, who agreed with him in preferring Lucretius to Virgil; or 
by Locke and Molineux, who are said to have found “ astrange 
harmony” m Blackmore. It would be difficult to find any sen- 
timent, however preposterous, or any theory, however weak of 
wild, which has not its supporters among the vast diversity of 
tastes which the world preseuts. : 

It is not easy to pass from Dr. Busby’s prose to his poetry, 
without 
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without experiencing some of the misgivings which Adam felt 
on resigning himself to his firstsleep. 








PO i thought 
I then was passing to my former state 
Insensible, and forthwith to dissolve, 


The charms of verse, indeed, are such, that he must be very 
neglectful who fails to profit by them. ‘There is something very 
fascinating in melodious versification, and ‘a close imitator of the 
school of Darwin will.not be apt to forget the thin and airy part 
of the entertainment, however deficient he may be in vigour and 
solidity. Yet it is impossible not to perceive, by a glance at a 
single page, that the commentator and the translator, the meta- 

hysician and the poet, are always ‘ another and the same.’ 

t will be fairest to let Dr. Busby make his own report of his 
aim and expectations. 


“ When I strictly adhere to the limits ef the couplet, it is for 
the purpose of condensing the sense of my author; if I have fre- 
quently disregarded its termination, and abruptly broken into the 
succeeding line, I hope it has not been always without adding sure 
prise to strength, (qu. strength to surprise?) and that in the occa- 
sional adoption-of the triplet, I have not wholly failed of imitating 
that grandeur and elevation, by which the verse of Lucretius is so 
eminently distinguished. It will, I trust, appear, that I have not 
been too self-indulgent in these violations, (of grammar) and that 
they rarely occur, and never wholly uncompensated; that the 
curiosa feltcitas has not uniformly eluded my pursuit; that I have 
not constantly trampled down the hedge without culling the flower 
that tempted me from the lawful path. If in some few instances, 
forms of expregsion have been admitted, not perfectly defensible 
by the statutes of grammar, nevertheless it will, I hope, be allowed, 
that they are legitimatized by the common law of poetry. 

“In a word, the spirit of Lucretius appears to me no less than 
that of Homer himself, incapable of transfusion, but by a muse 
emulative of the simplest attire and easiest gesture, combined with 
a confident and noble air; a muse whose numbers are at once 
smooth and strong ; whose diction is as bold as obvious, and whose 
style is alternately sweet, rich, and ey Lucretius himself has 
been my inspiring Apollo, and should I happily be thought to have 
sometimes approached his bright orb, I shall be indebted for the 
honour to the force of his ewn attraction.” Pref. x. 


It will presently be seen how Dr. Busby has realised his own 
conceptions. 

A translator of delicacy usually speaks with some degree of 
tenderness concerning the merits of those who have preceded 
him; but Dr. Busby, probably with the feelings of the ‘Tartar 
who expects to become possessed of the courage and talents “wd 
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the enemy whom he slays, pounces upon Creech with a most 
unmerciful gripe, and convicts him of almost every crime which 

a translator can commit. We have already given our opinion of 
this writer, and need only add, that Dr. Busby should not have 
been indebted to him for a sintgle inflexiow of a sentence, after 
passing a censure which, however deserved, certainly admitted 
of no after-intercourse, much less any undue familiarity. The 
book was closed for ever to his readers, and ought to have been 
closed to himself. The excellent remarks of Hurd, on the dif- 
ficulty of distinguishing between accidental similitude, and de- 
cided imitation, hold out a good lesson of caution te such as 
are accustomed, to discover plagiarism in every concurrence of 
thought or phrase, which those who write on the same subject 
fall into; but whoever examines, even with the severest reserve 
of that elegant critic, will probably observe, in the following 
passages, something more than a purely fortuitous resemblance. 
The poiuted form of expression in the first, is precisely what 
would be contracted by a translator of Juvenal, and is totally 
unlike the manner of Lucretius.’ 


Busby. Her life the purchase of a wind for Troy. B. 1. 117. 
Creech, To bribe'the gods, and buy a wind for Troy. p. 5. 
Busby. His daring strains those unknown realms disclose, 

Where nor the flitting ghost, nor body g 

But certain pallid shades;—from thence he saw 

Great Homer’s form arise with sacred awe ; 

August he stood,—big tears began to flow, 

While Nature’s secrets in his bosom glow. 1 151. 
Creech. Which neither soul not body e’er invades, 

ut certain pale and melancholy shades,” 

From whence he saw old Homer’s ghost arise 

An august shade, down from whose reverend eyes 

Whilst his learn’d tongue Nature's great secrets told, &@. 
Rusby. And brazen statues which the gates adorn, 

‘Their right hands show by holy kisses worn. I. 364, 

Creech. The brazen statues that our gates adorn, 

Show their right-hands diminished and worn 

By th’ touch, &e, 
Busby. Thus too the ténder kids and wanton lambs 

Catch’d the known bleating of their distant dams, 11. 413. 
Creech. Besides the tender kids and wanton lambs 

Know all the voice and bleetings of their dams. 

None but Homer could express ordinary occupations with 
dignity, and perhaps even he is indebted to the magnificence of" 
a dead language for some ‘of ‘the grace with which his heroes 
perform their ‘anatomical and culinary operations. ‘The first . 
ne 
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dlie extracts which follow may be classed with the famous lines 
ef ‘Thomson. : 


«* As from the snowy leg 
And slender foot th’ inverted silk she drew.’® 





* When to our food the teeth their power address, 
(Just’as our hands a pregnant sponge compress ) 

The quick exuding juices freely o’er 

The tongue and palate flow, and pierce each pore. 

The villous tongue and vaulted palate prove 

The flavourous seeds, as through the parts they move.’” 4. 689. 


Stars reflected in a Bason of Water.» 


‘When starry beauty gems the etherial heighth, 

Present a fluid mirror to the night; 

Quick on the plane will dart the spangling rays, 

And sport and sparkle in the flowing vase,”? &c. 4, 925, 


Morning breaks. 


** Lo bright Matuta, goddess of the morn, 
Whose blushing cheeks the rosy skies adorn, 
Ushers Aurora up the etherial way, 

And opens all the beauties of the day.”” 5. 826, 


Laws of Cohesion. 


* But one cement will gold and silver bind, 
And but by white-lead brass to brass is joined. 6. 1245. 


Of Craters. 


Craters the Greeks pronounce them, but our laws 
Of language’ claim we term them mouths and jaws.’ 6. 812. 


Accent inversely as the Quantity. 
** That no posthimous sense affliction gives. 3. 1041. 


Like those corpuscles we explained before. 38. 935. 
Yet, as when burns the holy-fire’s disease, 
The body glows with redden’d pustules. 6. 15,52. 


Cattle their coats will cast—their leaves the trees, 
And new-dropt calves their thin pelliculés. 4, 62. 


From twofold nature being never flows, 

Never centaur in wide creation rose. 

A man and steed, by what incongruous pact 

Could their incongruous, parts together act?”’ & 1113, 


It might have been remarked: that the fable of the equine 
fotm of the centaurs was not OF tery ancient origin. Hesiod’ 
aid Homer seem to have known nothing of it. “Strabo calls 
them, rather indefinitely, 2yidv:##-Q@iXov, under whiclrgenus’ 
might 
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might be classed an endless table of varieties, from Peter the 
wild boy, down to Rousseau’s visionary form of Citoyen Sau. 
vage. Pindar’s expression for them 1s Qyp Geios. Xenophon 
slides into the appellation of Hippocentaurs. - We take leave 
of Dr. Busby’s irregularities in the words of his own neatly 
turned distich. . 


‘*‘ What numerous samples might I still adduce! 
But to digress so widely, say the use?” 


Every translator of Lucretius has an arduous task to perform 
on approaching the fourth book. It is not, perhaps, the place 
to enquire whether it might not more properly remain in what 
Gibbon, rather mistakenly, calls the obscurity of a learned lan- 
guage, but we must protest as strongly as possible against the 
outrage upon decency which Dr. Bushy has committed. This 
is a most sacred part of our duty, and we should hold ourselves 
inexcusable were we not to reprobate, in the severest terms, the 
unsparing accuracy with which the grossuesses of the original 
are preserved ; they should be suffered, like Horace’s mysteries, 
to remain hid in their covering of vine-leaves. 


“ Non ego—variis obsita frondibus 
Sub dio rapiam.”” 


Spenser's design in drawing the hideous picture of Duessa was 
strictly unobjectionable ; but if bis example is followed without 
judgment, it must no longer be quoted as authority. Deceit 
may be exposed in her inmost den; but an impenetrable veil 
must be thrown over the retreats of love. We would not illu. 
minate the cave of Dido, though Juno herself was the presid- 
ing goddess. Besides, Lucretius is plain, but he never uses the 
language of allurement ; his translator has chosen the most lus- 
cious style of Darwin, when the severity of Cowper would have 
been more appropriate. But as every man carries a racket to 
strike the ball from himself, Dr. Busby will, perhaps, quote 
the examples of Dryden and Catullus, 





ve Castum esse decet pium poetam 
Ipsum ; versiculos nihil necesse est.” 


But he may be reminded of the affecting atonement which the 
translator of the Nature of Love has made in his verses on 
Mrs. Killigrew, where, in the best language of poetry, he so 
feelingly laments the prostitution of his muse. He may be re- 
minded also of the compunction of Fontaine for composing his 
tales, which gave rise to the expression of the younger Racine, 
“ Et Pauteur de joconde est orne dun Cilice.” It is more 
doubtful than men usually allow, whether most danger is to be 
apprehended 
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apprehended from gross indelicacy, or from profligacy of senti- 
ment and the circumlocution of 4 ent. ‘The first, though 
at once disgusting and offensive to the palate, yet contaminates 
and defiles whatever comes in contact with it. The latter is as 
dangerous as the enchanted glass, in which every thing is repre- 
sented different from what it is in reality. Itis the disguise of 
Satan, which deceived even Uriel, “ the sharpest sighted spirit 
of all im heaven.” 

The explanation of the punishments in the shades below is 
the strongest evidence of a thinking mind which the poem of 
Lucretius affords. We extract a part of Dr. Busby’s transla- 
tion of the passage; as a specimen of the best style of the vo- 
lumes, with the same feeling which would induce us to bring a 
specimen of veins of earth from the Western ‘Islands ; for it is 
only fair to say, that another portion of equal length and meris 
will scarcely be found. ‘The bathos in the second couplet must 
be excepted from this general praise. 


“ The dreadful ills below, which poets feign, 
In us reside,—in living bosoms reign. 
No Tantalus whom fears of ruin shock, 
Looks up and trembles at th’ impending rock, 
But terrors of the. gods our souls infest : 
We image future ills from those which life molest. 
No Tityus feels eternal vultures tear _ 
His inexhausted liver—nor could e’er 
The fierce devourers find a feast so vast, 
A feast that through eternity should last: 
Nor could his ample breast that liver hold, 
Though swell'n his body to a hundred fold: 
Though his expanded limbs nine acres stretch’d, 
Or round the world his giant members reach’d. 
Eternal torture could he bear to feel ? 
His body, could it yield the endless meal ? 
No—he’s the Tityus, whose unguarded breast 
Love’s never-ending pains have robb’d of rest ; 
Whom wasting cares consume, like birds of prey, 
And tear and eat his inmost soul away. 
Daily some Sisyphus salutes our eyes ; 

We see him straining for dominion’s prize ; 
Craving the honours he shall never gain, 
Still doom’d to strive, and still to strive in vain. 
He toils, he, sues,—submissive as he’s proud, 
And condescends to court the giddy crowd ; 
The giddy crowd desert him ;—still he tries, 
Still toils, still upward looks, but cannot rise. 
Say what is this but Sisyphus’ huge stone, 
Still upward labour'd, and still rolling down ? 
That claims at once, and disappoints his pain, es 
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Now seems to rise, but now descends again, 
Thundering descends, and ploughs the smoking plain, &¢, 
[3. 1170. 


It may be worth remarking, that Creech has ‘engrafted a 
strange conceit upon Lucretius, 10 his translation of the line 
answering to the 13th, in the preceding extract. The number 
nine brought the muses to his recollection, aud he could not re- 
sist the temptation to introduce them. 


SI 


* For grant him big enough, that all the nine, ~ 
Those poet’s acres, his vast limbs confine 
To narrow bounds.” 


In addition to the defeets which have been pointed out in Dr, 
Busby’s work, the style is disfigured by the most unpardonable af- 
fectation. este by en like the follow! ing, Which are taken froma 
very long list, are at first little more than ludicrous or ridi¢eu- 
lous, but when they are of so frequent occurrence as to be 
found in every. page, become ‘displeasing and intolerable. “ Ne. 
cessitating its dissolution.” “’Tremulate the strings.” “ Body 
productor of, the soul.” “Soul, an effect of corporeal con- 
cordance.” °“ Those globules of ignited dust called sun and 
moon.” The sun diffusing ‘partic les of light, is said “ to sow 
the earth with solar seeds.” “ Conglobate,” is perhaps a legi- 
timate word in a translation from Lucretius: Dryden had not 
so much excuse for it in bis verses on the death of Lord Hast- 
mgs. ‘The following theory i is ushered in with so much pomp, 
that some more al; arming deviation fram common sense might 
have been expected. “1 do not, I confess, shrink from the 
positive de nil, of an eteruity, as the term is generally under- 
stood," — Satan collecting, all his might, dilated stood ;—but 
the conclusion of the sentence qualifies this assertion of the 
freedom of opinion; “nor seruple to declare that I have no 
conception of an eternity, except as an unceasing now; that I do 
not think it is so proper to assert that the ever- enduring God al- 
ways Was, and always will be, as to say that he always is.” 
Comm. 1. 17. Young and Crabbe have anticipated Dr, Busby 
in a poetical use of this idea, Infinity, accurately speaking, « ‘an 
scarcely be comprehended in any « other manner by finite facul- 
ties. Whoever is willing to speculate on Jar isprudence, or en- 
counter the mysteries of physiolog ical science with Dr. Busby 
as their hierophant, will find abundance of matter in the com- 
mentaries on the third book. , We bave done our duty in point- 
ing out the descensus averni; it 1s only for those w ho have the 
courage of Curtius, or the protection of the Sybil, to leap into 
the gulph. 

The book is closed,-rather whimsically, with a life of Epicu- 
rus 3 
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rus, for which the materials are still more scanty, than for that 
of Lucretius, with the addition of, sixty Olympiads of obscu- 
rity. As to its style, Lempriere’could have brought the facts, 
but not the flowers of language. ‘Phe author of “'The Pan- 
theon’” could have supplied the flowers, but not the facts. 
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Arr. LIT. Ese ssa y on the Theory of the Earth: Translated 
fiom BP rench of M. Cuvier, perpetual Secretary of the 
“French” ¥nstitute, &c. &c. With Mineralogical Notes, and 
an Account ef Cuvier's Geological Discoveries, by Professor 
Jameson. Edinburgh, Blackwood, 1813. 





THIS tract, so injudicionsly named an Essay on the Theory 
of Earth, j is the preliminary discourse prefixed by Cuvier te 
e work on Organized Fossil Remaius, which was lately 
ublched at Paris. Cuvie r, properly speaking, is nota theorist, 
has no favourite hypothesis as to the formation of the earth, aad 
maintains no controversy with cites uleanists or Neptunists. 
In fact, he holds im sovereign cofitempt all the speculations 
whieh have been obtruded upon the world in the form of geolo- 
vical theories; and it may einuse our readers to see how he 
disposes of the whole fraternity of divines, philosophists, and 
academiciaus, who have written on the structure of our globe, 
by way of ‘clearing the ground for a new and more satisfactory 
system of reasoning, built uporifacts and sound induction. 


“ During along time, two events or epochs only, the creation 
and the deluge, were admitted as comprehending the changes 
Which have ‘occurred upon the globe; and all the efforts of 
geologists were directed to account for the present actual state of 
the earth by arbitrarily ascribing to it a certain primitive state, 
afterwards clianged and modified ‘by the deluge, of which also, as 
to its causes, its operation, and. its efiects, every one of them 
entertained his own theory. ‘Thus in the opinion of Burnet the whole 
earth at first consisted of a uniform light crust, which covered over 
the aby SS. the sea, and which, being broken for the production 
of the , formed the mountains by its fragments. Accord- 
ing to We ward the deluge was occasioned by a momentary sus- 
pension of cohesion among the particles of mintral bodies; the 
the whole mass of the globe was dissolved, and the soft paste be« 
came penetrated by shelis, Scheuchzer conceived that God raised 
up the mountains for the purpose of allowing the waters of the 
deluge to run off, and accordingly selected those portions which 
contained the greatest abundance of rocks, without which they 
could not have. supported themselves. Whiston fancied that the 

earth was created from the atmosphere of one comet, and that it 
was deluged by the tail of another. Thé heat which remained 
front its first origin, in his opinion, excited the whole antediluvian 
population, 
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population, men and animals, to sin; for which they were all 
drowned in the deluge, excepting the fish, whose passions were 
apparently less violent. 

** It is easy to see, that though naturalists might’ have a range 
sufficiently wide within the limits prescribed by the book of Genesis, 
they very soon find themselves in too narrow bound d when they 
had succeeded in converting the six days employé@@ the work of 
creation into so many periods of indefinite length, their systems 
took a flight proportioned to the periods which theyycould then 
dispose of at pleasure. Ne 

** Even ‘the great Leibnitz, as well as Descartes, amused his ima- 
pare by conceiving the world to be an extinguished sun, or vitri- 

ed globe; apon which the vapours condensing in proportion as it 
cooled, formed the seas, and afterwards deposited calcareous 
strata. By Demaillet the globe was conceived to have been co- 
vered with water for many thousand years. He supposed thaé'this 
water had gradually retired; that all the terrestrial animals” were 
originally inhabitants of the sea; that~man_ himself began his 
career as a fish; and he asserts, that it is not uncommon, even 
now, to meet with fishes im the ocean, which are still only half 
men, but whose descendants will in time become perfect human 
beings. Other writers have preferred the ideas of Kepler, and, 
like that great astronomer, have+considered the globe itself as 
possessed of living faculties. According to them it contains a cir- 
culating vital fluid. A process of assimilation goes on in it as well 
as in animated bodies. Every particle of it is alive. It possesses 
instinct and volition, even to the most elementary of its molecules, 
which attract and repel each other according to sympathies and 
antipathies. Each kind of mineral substance is capable of con- 
vérting immense masses of matter into its own peculiar nature, as 
we convert our aliment into flesh and bleod. ‘The mountains are 
the respiratory organs of the globe, and the schists are its organs 
of secretion. By the latter it decomposes the waters of the sea 
in order to produce volcanic eruptions. The veins in strata are 
caries or abscesses of the mineral kingdom, and the metals are 
products of rottenness and disease, ‘to which it is owing that al- 
most all of them have so bad a smell. e 

« It must, however, be noticed, that these are what may be 
termed extreme examples, and that all geologists hae ot per- 
mitted themselves to * carried away by such bold or extravagant 
conceptions as those we have just cited. Yet among those who 
have proceeded with more_caution, and have not searched for 
geological causes beyond the limits of physical and chemical 
science, there still remain much diversity and contradiction. Ac- 

















cording to one of these writers (De la Melberie) every thing has . 


been successively precipitated and deposited, nearly as it exists at 
present; but the sea, which covered all, has gradually retired. 
Another (Hutton) conceives that the materials of the mountains 
are incessantly wasted and floated down by the rivers, and carried 
to the bottom of the ocean, to be thege heated under an enormous 
pressure, 
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pressure, and to form strata which shall be violently lifted up at 
some future period, by the heat that now consolidates and hardens 
them. A third (La Manon) supposes the fluid materials of the 
globe to have been divided among a multitude of successive lakes, 
laced like the benches of an aniphitheatre; which, after having 
deposited shelly strata, have successively broken their dikes to 
descend and fill the basin of the ocean. According to a fourth (Do- 
lomieu) tides of seven or eight hundred fathoms have cerried off, 
from time to time, the bottom of the oceah, throwing it up in 
mountains and hills on the primitive vallies and plains of the con- 
tinent. A fifth (M. De Marschall) conceives the various frag- 
ments of which the surface of the earth is composed to have fallen 
successively from heaven, in the manner of meteoric stones, and 
alleges that they still retain the marks of their origin in the un- 
known species of animals whose exuvie they coptain. By a sixth 
(Bertrand) the globe is supposed to be a hollow, and to contain 
in its cavity a nucleus of loadstone, which is dragged from one 
pole of the earth to the other by the attraction of comets, chang- 
ing the centre of gravity, and consequently hurrying the great 
body of the ocean along with it, so as alternately to drown the 
two hemispheres.” 


On no subject has theory run more furiously mad than on 
geology ; insomuch, indeed, that the very name has become 
ridiculous, or associated with ideas not more rational or flatter- 
ing than the exploded studies of astrology and natural magic. 
Men betook themselves to system-making before they had col- 
lected a single fact connected with the crust of the earth; 
and having no guide but their imaginations, or perhaps a 
wish to account for all the phenomena of nature upon a fa- 
vourite hypothesis, it is not at all surprising that their specula- 
tions were extravagant and their conclusions absurd. Indeed 
the study of geology, or—as the disciples of Werner denomi- 
hate it—the study of geognusy, requires more time and patience 
to collect, compare, and arrange materials for the basis of a 
theory than any other subject on which human reason has yet 
been employed ; for as the limits of its investigations are con- 
fined only by the bounds of the terraqueous globe itself, by the 
summits Of the highest mountains, and by the greatest depths 
at which nature or art has enabled the mineralogist to inspect 
the interior strata of the earth, it must demand the united labour 
of several generations to bring together such a quantity of know- 
ledge as will enable the philosopher to generalize facts into 
laws, and to reduce appearances to their first principles. A 
great deal has been done during the last fifty years, and the 
names of Saussure, Werner, Jameson, and De Luc must oc- 
cur to every one, in the least acquainted with the progress of 
tincralogy, as the most a iy and successful students Fs 
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this department of natural history: still we have hardly madea 
beginning in the great field of geognosy, and have even now, at 
our very first steps, to encounter contending hypothesis on the 
the most conspicuous phenomena of the earth’s surface, and to 
exercise Our mgenuity or ridicule on theories which respect the 
leading principles of the science. Research more patient and 
extended is, therefore, still wanting to secure the student of the 
mineral world from the abuses of fanciful speculation, ‘and to 
Jay before Lim the evidence of facts, and the result of legitimate 
inference as the ground-work of his labours. ‘This desideratum 
is likely to be very soon supplied in one great department by the 
industry and genius of the Sinringuidbed watuvalist whose work 
is now before us. 

The object of Cuvier is to form a species of chronometer to 
be applied to measure the comparative age of the various por- 
tions of the earth’s crust which are open to our inspection, from 
the fossil remains of animals which are found embedded in the 
more ancient strata which compose thé outer parts of our globe. 
As av antiquary of a new order, he has been obliged, he says, 
to learn the art of decyphering these remains, of discovering 
and bringing together, in their primitive arrangement, the scat- 
tered and mutilated fragments of which. they are composed, of 
reproducing, in all their original proportions and characters, the 
animals to which these fragments formerly belonged, and then 
of comparing them with those animals which are still alive on 
the surface of the earth. In preparing himself for this arduous 
task he had to begin with a complete review of all the living 
creatures that exist at present on the surface of the earth, as 
nothing less than this complete acquaintance with modern zoology 
could give the character of certainty to his vestigations into 
the ancient state of the animal kingdom. ‘This extensive survey 
of the animated creation necessarily supplied M. Cuvier with a 
great body of rules and affinities applicable to the conformation of 
animals at large; and be mforms us that he has attained to the 
art of distinguishing and ascertaining a genus from a single frag- 
ment of bone, whether in its natural or fossil state. 

The assistance which mineralogy and geognosy will derive 
from the prosecution of this study must be certain and obvious; 
for as soon as the relation is established between particular sjrata, 
and the fossil remains of particular genera or species of animals, 
a sort of standard is procured for ascertaining the comparative 
antiquity of the mineral formations which are the subject of 
geological research. This advantage will appear in a more 
luminous point of view when it is called to mind that it is @ 
doctrine in zoology universally admitted, that the less perfect 
animals were created first, and that from molusca to amphibia, 
from oviparous to viviparous quadrupeds, there was a succession 















of epochs, as is clearly proved from the localities of their pe- 
trified remains. Of mah, the last formed and noblest anima! in 


this portion of the creation, no fossil remains have been hitherto. 


discovered ; and hence would have beea inferred, independently 


of all other sources of information, the more recent origin cf 


the human race. , Before, however, we can proceed to explain 
the principles according to which the loceposition of animal 
exuvie is employed to determine the era of their existence, we 
must give a sketch of the present state of the crust of the eartla 
as it exhibits itself to the eye of a mineralogist. 

Every one the least conversant in such studies knows that there 
are three great formations or separate orders of strata, discernible 
on the surface of the earth, and of which the limits and cha- 
racters have been distinctly traced by modern geognosts. The 
lowest or primitive formation, composed principally of granite, 
gneiss, and mica’slate, is found at the greatest depths to which 
the operations of art or the violence of nature has laid open the mi- 
neral depositaries ; and the same formation, from its inclined or 
sloping position, constitutes also the summits of the loftiest moun 
tains that have been subjected to the survey of man. This great 
and universal formation is understood to have been deposited, or 
crystallized, when the water of chaos covered the whole globe, 
and before any animal was created. Asa proof ofthis, it con- 
tains no remains or exuvia of any kind, no shells, no petrified 
fishes, no vegetables, no land animals. It is a vast undulating 
field of crystallized matter, encompassing the whole body of the 
earth, and occasionally raising itself up into those grand and 
primordial mountains which, in the language of our author, 
“ traverse our continents in various directions, rising above the 
clouds, separating the basins of the rivers from one another, 
serving, by means of their eternal snows, as reservoirs for feed- 
ing the springs, and forming in some measure the skeleton, ory 
as it were, the rough frame-work of the world.” 

When the chaotic water had so far subsided as to leave bare 
the tops of the .mountains,.a new formation is supposed to 
have taken place, composed both of the chemical precipitation 
which was still going on, and also of the mechanical precipita- 
tions, or portions of the primitive rocks, which the action of the 
water had disintegrated and put in motion. ‘This formation, as 
it took place when the earth was passing from an umabhabitable 
toa habitable state, is called the transition formation, Or- 
ganized remains now begin to appear, but are contined to shells, 
of which the species and genera are almost wholly uaknown im 
modern couchology. / 

"The third formation consists of that horizontal deposition of 
more earthy rocks, to which Werner has given the name of the 


flatz formation, and which comprehends most of those strats 
ret , hte : oe 
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which are denominated secondary. In this formation we have 
the greatest number of organic remains; but,.we believe, they 
are still confined to marine animals, or to such amphibia as could 
exist before the'earth was sufliciently consolidated for the pur- 
poses of vegetation. 

Next come what are called the independent and: alluvial for- 
mations, which are evidently the produce of Tocal mundations 
or temporary returns of the great water, and which contain in 
a fossil state the bodies of various land animals, whose race has 
been long extinct. 

Comected with this sketch we may mention a few facts which 
seem to warrant the conclusion, that the comparative autiquity 
of the several portions of the crust of the earth must be deter- 
mived in the order in which the formations have been men- 
tioned. In the newest alluvial formations we find the remains of 
animals of the same species and génera that now exist on the 
surface of the earth. In the older formations the present race 
of animals entirely disappears, and we meet with the bones of 
fhe Mastodon, the Mafimoth, and the Megatherium. When we 
proceed further back, and reach the secondary strata, the remains 
of land animats at large cease to present themselves, and the 
only vestiges of animated creation that are now to be seen are 
shells and other reliquiz of marine productions. In the more 
recently-formed strata of this division of rocks we find shells in 
every respect the same as those which now occupy the ocean; 
but wher we ascend higher, and explore the strata which border 
upon the transition and primitive formations, we meet with 
shells altogether different both from those which were found in 
the less elevated regions, and also from those which ure any 
where inhabitants of the present waters of our globe. A litile 
higher, and we are sutrounded with crystallite rocks, im which 
neither shells, vegetables, or the fossil remains of -animals, are 
to be traced; and where we discover nothing buf the magnifi- 
cent proots of those preparatory energies of nature by which 
this ‘portion of the divine workmanship was ultimately fitted up 
for the reception of livmg creatures. 

The object which Cuvier bas proposed to himself may now 
Re understood by our readers, as it must appear obvious that 
there is a eluse connection between the study of extraneous 
fissils and the formation of a rational theory of the earth. He 
lias endeavoured to make the researches of comparative anatomy 
subservient to geological speculations, and to throw light upon 
the history of the, mineral kingdoms by extending our knowledge 
of ancient zoolegy. In pursuance of this undertaking M. Cuvier 
las shewn the most ardent zeal and the most indefatigable indus- 
try; and being adininistrator of the’: Museum of Natural History 
at Paris, he is provided with the mist extensive means of exa- 
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mining animal subjects, in their natural or fossil state, and of 
verifying his conclusions by an easy recurreuce to the ‘best colt 
lection in the world. 

The fruit of his labour, in this department, is already astonish- 
ingly great; for he bas ascertained and ‘clussified the fossil re- 
mains of seventy-eight different quadrupeds im the viviparous 
and oviparous classes. Of these, forty-uine are distinct species 
hitherto entirely unknown to naturalists. Eleven or twelvé 
others have such entire resemblance to species already knowti 
as to leave no doubts whatever of their idontity; and the ree 
maining sixteen or eighteen have considerable traits of resem- 
blance to known species, but the comparison of them ‘has not 
been made with so much precision as to remove all dubiety, 


, 

“ Of the forty-nine new or hitherto unknown species, twenty 
seven are necessarily referable to seven new genera; while the 
other twenty-two new species belong to sixteen genera or sub-ge- 
nera already known. ‘The whole number of genera and sub-genera 
to which the fossil remains of quadrupeds hitherto investigated are 
referable, are thirty-six, including those belonging both to known 
and unknown species.” | : :. 


What then, it may be asked, are the conclusions which these 
facts warrant us to draw, or what are the relations which subsist 
between the various species and genera of fossil bones, and the 
strata ia which they are found? ‘Like a good philosopher M. Ca- 
vier declines to found any theory of the earth upon discoveries 
which are still so scanty, aud which bear, it may be supposed, 
so small a proportion to the remains of ancient animals still con- 
cealed in the mineral depositaries. It is however clearly ascer- 
tained, that certain tribes of animated beings existed long before 
other tribes were created, that these gave way to others as the 
waters or the land became fitted for new inhabitants, and that 
man, with all the genera and species of lower animals which now 
occupy the earth, did not exist when those strata were formed 
which contanui the older and more important extraneous. fossils, 
The shells-of. the more ancient formations differ very much, as 
we have already observed, from those which are found im the-more. 
recent beds, while these latter arealmost in ‘every respeet she 
same as the present inbabitants of our seas. As the series of de- 
positions went on the chemical properties of the great fluid would 
uecessarily change; and as thé animals which mbabited it at the 
earlier stages of the process could not live in it when it became 
less impreguated with mineral substances, a new order of living 
creatures was introduced. ~ Fish seem to have been formed in the 
next place, aud soon after them, oviparous quadrupeds. | At 
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any rate no viviparous quadrupeds are found at go early a period, 
that is, in so ancient strata as those of the oviparous kind. ‘The 
crocodiles of Honfleur and of England are found underneath the 
chalk, so that these animals must have existed when the floetz 
formation was going on; but no fossil remains of land quadru- 
peds appear in any strata more ancient than the independent and 
alluvial. In these later or fresh water formations the boues of 
land-animals are discovered in great abundance ; but it is only in 
the latest alluvial depositions, or those which are either formed 
on the sides of rivers, or on the bottoms of lakes or marshes, 
that we fiud the bones of species apparently the same with those 
that exist alive. 

From these facts and reasonings it would appear that this globe 
was inhabited by various tribes of animals long before man was 
created ; that there have been several epochs in the history of it 
which are marked out by the successive orders and genera of ani- 
maly whose remains are found iu‘a fossil state; and that there 
have been more than one great change or catastrophe by which 
these animals have been destroyed and overwhelmed. That 
these catastrophes have been both numerous and sudden prior te 
the creation of the human being is amply attested by the wrecks 
which are every where visible of animals now extinct, and by the 
torn and dislocated appearance of the surface of the earth itself, 
Fresh water, and even land, animals, are found covered with the 
debris of marine productions, at a great depth in the soil; new 
strata, crowded with animal and vegetable remains, belonging 
beth to the land and water, are seen scattered among the more 
ancient formatious, an effect which could only be produced by 
the return of the sea, and its long continuance upon portions of 
the earth which it had formerly abandoned. In the northern re- 
gions the Jast irruption of the ocean has left the carcases of some 
large quadrupeds, which the ice had arrested, and which are pre- 


served to the present day with their skin, their hair, and their 
flesh. 


“Ifthey had not been frozen as soon as killed, they must 
quickly have been decomposed by putrefaction. But this eternal 
frost could not have taken possession of the regions which these 
anim ls inhabited except by the same cause which destroyed them; 
this cause, therefore, must have been as sudden as its effect.— 
Life, therefore, has been often disturbed on this earth by terrible 
events—calamities which, at their commencement, have perhaps 
moved and overturned to a great depth the entire outer crust of the 
globe; but which, since these first commotions, have ‘ uniformly 
acted at a less depth and less generally. Numberless living beings 
have been the victims of these catastrophes; some have been de- 
stroyed by sudden inuhdations, others have been laid dry in con- 
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sequence of the bottom of the seas being instantaneously elevated. 
Their races even have become extinct, and have left no memorial 
of them except some small fragmenis which the naturalist can 
scarcely recognize.” 


We have a few remarks to make on the foregoing statements, 
first, as miheralogists, and secondly, as Christians. In the for- 
mer capacity, then, we cannot coincide in opinion with the ens 
lightened administrator of the French Museum relative to the 
above overturnings as they respect the primitive formations, . 
From the mclined position of the strata belonging to this order 
of rocks, M. Cuvier concludes that they must have been shifted 
by some powerful agent from their original horizontal direction, 
taking it for gramted that they could not have been deposited in 
the inclined or sloping manner in which they are actually found, 
Now, we would simply suggest the mquiry whether crystals are 
not very generally found deposited exactly as we see the rocks of 
the prnnitive formation disposed in relation to each other, highly 
inclined or even vertical like granite, and horizontal as Saussure 
saw gneiss in the Alps. ‘The direction of a crystallized mass is, 
in fact, always determimed by the sub-stratum on which it rests, 
and the particular point to which the first crystal attaches; so 
that we may readily account for all the varieties of position ob- 
servable in rocks of the first formation without the supposition 
that they were originally placed horizontally, and afterwards lift- 
ed up by violent convulsions. Besides, it is not easy to con 
ceive how a cause confessedly violent, and, of course, irregular 
in its operations, should have raised all the primitive strata on the 
face of the earth, and left them nearly in the same direction and 
inclinatién. Itis a fact well known to the most careless observer 
that strata of mountain rocks dip almost universally towards the 
eastern points of the compass, and the direction of these strata is 
equally uniform. In all primitive countries mdeed, and more 
particularly in the Alps, there are to be found huge nrasses of 
granite which seem to have been violeutly removed from their 
original place ; stri'the stratified rocks of primitive formation 
exhibit a degree of regularity which is quite incompatible with 
the notion of umiversal disturbance as it is stated by our author. 
. Iu short, we are disposed to think that careful atteation to the 
laws of crystallization, and to the properties of the matter upon 
which they operate, will explain every appearance to which he 
has alluded without the supposition of so many uplifungs and 
overturnings of the primitive stvata. We were sui prised to find 
@ uaturalist so acute and well-informed as Cuvier alleging that 
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‘The sharp peaks and rugged ‘indentations which mark their 
sunmits and strike the eye ata great distance, are so many proofs 
of the violent manner in which they have been elevated.” 


As well might he have asserted that the irregular surface, and 
overlaying cubes, of a piece of candied sugar is a proof that some 
accident must have bappened in the process of making it. We, 
however, readily admit that there have been many revolutions 
and convulsions among the strata which compose the crust of 
our globe, of which history preserves no record, and which our 
knowledge of physical causes does not yet énable us to explain ; 
but we are decidedly of opinion, that none of these eveuts could 
have produced the vertical or inclined position of the primitive 
rocks which is at once so universal and so uniform. 

As to the second point, the age of the world, we have very 
little fault to find with M. Cuvier; for although he makes a de- 
mand upon our credence, with whichwe do not willingly comply, 
relative to the age of our globe, he makes compensation by prov- 
ing to us, by the most satisfactory argunents, that the human 
race has not existed longer on its surface than four or five thou- 

sand years. His theory of the earth would mdeed completely 
coincide with the Mosaical history of the creation and deluge, 
did he not demand for the formation of the various strata of 
Which its crust is composed, a longer period of time than six 
such days as are at present measured out to us by its revolution 
on its axis, and were he not incessantly alluding to various and 
repeated returns of the “ great water” which are supposed to have 
destroyed at distant epochs, many successive geverations of ani- 
mals which existed prior to the creation of man. We accom- 
pany han, in short, with contidence when he guides his steps 
by the light which is afforded by his knowledge of human his- 
tory, the origin of nations, and of arts and sciences; and our 
hesitation does not commence until he rests his conclusions upon 
geological facts and reasonings, of which we cannot perceive the 
full evidence and cogency. 

But we have never been of opinion that the credibility of the 
Mosaical seriptures is at all connected with the speculations of 
geology, aud we will hold this doctrine uatil it shall be proved 
tnat the object of that early revelation was to teach a system of 
physical science. | Nothing has been of more serious injury both 
to rcligion and philosophy, than the attempts which have been 
sometimes made to modify the principles of the one hy infe- 
rences drawn from those of the other. Copernicus was perse- 
cuted because bis discoveries m astranomy were supposed to mir 
jitate aguinst the astronomical doctrmes of Moses; and the 
Hutchinsonians refuse their assent to the demonstrations of Sir 
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1. Newton, because they imagine that the whole circle of the 
sciences is clearly taught in the Pentateuch. We do not, there- 
fore, view with superstitious horror the arguments by which Cu- 
vier supports the generally received opinion, that this globe was 
created and inhabited by inferior animals long before the era of 
the human race. We see no danger in the conclusion ; and we 
have the name of Bishop Horsley to refer to as one of those who 
were ready to admit that the revolutions of the earth on its axis 
during the period of its formation, were not performed in so 
short a space of time as they are at present. At any rate, let us 
not close our eyes upon importaut facts, and refuse to‘examiue 
the natural history of this portion of the universe, metely be- 
cause the language of modern science appears to be different from 
that of the ancient scriptures. 

The most important tact then, as bearing upon this part of the 
subject, is that which respects the abserce, in every part of the 
earth, of fossil remains of the human being; and as it is 
proved that the bones of men preserve as long as those of other 
animals in the same circumstances, the appearance of the latter 
in a fossil state in all the continents of the globe seems to war- 
rant the conclusion that their epoch was prior to that of man. 
When it is asserted that human bones have not been hitherto 
found among extraneous fossils, we are understood to speak of 
fossils, or petrifactions properly so called; as in peat deposi, 
tious, or turf bogs, and in alluvial formations as well as in an- 
cient burying-grounds, the bones of mau, with those of horses 
aud other ordinary species of auimals, may readily enough be 
found. But among ,the fossil pa/uotheria, the elephants, rhino- 
ceroses, Xc. the smallest fragment of human bone has never been 
detected, _ 


ry 


Most of the labourers in the Gypsum quarries about Paris are 
firmly persuaded that the bones they contain are in a great part 
haman ;’ but after haying seen ‘and carefully examined many thou- 
sands of.these bones, I may safely affirm,” says our author, “ that 
not a single fragment of them has ever belonged to our species.” 


Now, the remains of various large animals, whose species 
were long ago extinct, are found covered to a great depth in al- 
Juvial. formations, on the banks of rivers, as also in the chalk 
beds of limestone strata; and in every case they are accompas 
nied with the debris of marine praductions, which seem to de- 
note that the catastraphe which put an end to these particular 
tribes of animals was occasioned by a deluge, or at least by a 
partial inroad of the ocean. One of the most interesting cases of 


the preservation ef the carcase of an. ancient animal, is that 
| inentioned 
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mentioned by M. Cuvier of the Mammoth, which was lately 
discovered at the mouth of the Lena in Siberia. 


“In the year 1799 a Tungusica fisherman’ obsérved a strange 
shapeless mass projecting from an ice-bank near the mouth of a ri- 
ver to the north of Siberia, the nature of which he did not under- 
stand, and which was so high in the bank as to be beyond his reach, 
He next year observed the same object, which was then rather more 
disengaged from among the ice, but was still unable to conceive 
what it was. Towards the end of the following summer (1801) he 
could distinctly see that it was the frozen carcase of an enormous 
animal, the entire side of which and one of the tusks had become 
disengaged from the ice. In consequence of the ice beginning to 
melt earlier and to a greater degree than usual in 1803, the tifth 
year of his discovery, the enormous carcase became entirely dis- 
engaged, and fell down from the iceecrag on a sand bank, forming 
part of the coast of the Arctic ocean. Inthe month of March of 
that year, the Tungusica carried away the two tusks, which he 
sold for fifty rubles, and at this time a drawing was made of the 
animal, of which I possess a copy.” 


After describing mivutely this huge animal, of which the flesh 
was still in such a state of preservation as to be food for dogs, 


M. Cuvier remarks, that its properties and general conform- 
auion 


‘* Afford an undeniable proof that it had belonged to a race of eles 
phants inhabiting a cold region, with which we are now unac- 
quainted, and by no means fitted to dwell in the torrid zone. It 
is also évident,”’ says he, “ that this enormous animal must have 
been frozen up by the ice at the moment of its death.”’ 


All this goes to prove that there were several catastrophes and 
overwhelmings prior to the last return of the ocean, which con- 
stituted the Mosaical deluge; and as sacred history presents no 
record of any former irruptions of the great water, < discove- 
ries of geology thus supply us with additional information, while 
they alvo coincide with the statements of the inspired historian 
as fur as they respect the same things. As Moses wrote the his- 
tory of the human being rathet than of the globe, it was not to 
be expected that he should be endowed with the supernatural 
knowledge of events which were not connected with the moral 
or religious character of our species: and as he did not teach 
astronomy accerding to the principles of the Copernican system; 
so he did not detail the process of creation, or chronicle the or- 
der of physical changes, according to the views of modern nas 
turulists. But with respect to the deluge which, as it was ins 
tended to verve the purpeses of punishment and admoaition; was 
to 
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to be recorded im the scriptures for our learning, the description 
of the Hebrew legislator correspond with the conclusions of the 
geologist. 


“TI am of opinion,” says Cuvier, “ with M. De Luc and M. Do- 
lomieu, that if there is any circumstance thoroughly established in 
geology, it is that the crust of our globe has been subjected to a 

and sudcen revolution, the epoch of which cannot be dated 
much farther back than five or six thousand years ago; but this 
revolution had buried all the countries which were before inhabited 
by man, and by the other animals that are now best known ; that 
the same revolution had laid dry the bed of the last ocean, which 
now-forms all the ceuntries at present inhabited; that the small 
number of men and other animals that escaped from the effects of 
that great revolution, have since propagated and spread over the 
lands then newly laid dry ; and consequently, that the human race 
has only resumed a progressive state of improvement since that 
epoch, by ferming established societies, raising monuments, col- 
lecting natural facts, and contrasting systems of science and of 
learning.” 


Our author enters into <n examination of several causes or 
natural agents, whose effects, within the period of authenticated 
history, can be pretty correctly ascertained, and all his inferences 
support the general conclusion, that the human race is not older 
than we are taught to believe by the writings of the Pentateuch. 
After all, we have no wish to see the speculations of the mine- 
ralogist employed either as proofs or tests of the truth of sacred 
compositions ; and we accordingly do not approve of the pious 
solicitude of the English editor of Cuvier’s Essay to corroborate 
the statements of Moses by a reference to geological discoveries. 
Let the philosopher prosecute his inquiries and frame his hypo- 
theses upon the principles recognized in his particular depart- 
ment of study, and with a constant respect to the laws of nature 
and the rules of induction ; and let the divine rest the evidences 
of his faith upon arguments which prove directly the inspiration 
and genuitieness of the Holy Scriptures, and we are certain that 
in every point of consequence the labours of the one will ilus- 
trate and confirm those of the ether. ‘The present author, for 
example, has proved several points of great importance to the 
christian and biblical critic; and his conclusions derive their 
chief value from the consideration, that they were not purchased 
at the expence of atty principle in natural science, but resulted 
spontaneously from the train of reasoning, which, to gain other 
purposes, he wa$ induced to pursue. 

Mr. Jameson’s notes are excellent, and his account of Que 
vier's geological discoveries (Which is amexed in the form of an 


appendix) 
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appendix) will be read with interest even by those who have pe- 
rused the great work of that naturalist, as containing the outlines 
of the very important knowledge which his labours have brought 
to light relative. both to fossil anatomy, and the present surface 
of the earih. 





Art. [V. The Hon. Robert Boyle's Occasional Reflections, 
By John Weyland, jun. Esq. 12mo. 


AMONG the many important distinctions observable between 
Natural and Moral Philosophy there is none more worthy of 
attention than the absolute and stationary perfection of our know- 
ledge of the one, contrasted with our imperfect but progressive 
acquaintance with the traths of the other. By the process of 
experiment we are daily removing doubts, or establishing new 
axioms in the former; while ia the latter for the course of 
eighteen centuries our progress has been so arrested that no i- 
dustry or talent bas advanced us a smgle step; and at the same 
time our science is so complete that the severest scrutiny can 
discover no deficiency. In examining the appearances of the 
natural world new difliculiies are daily occurring; we discover 
much, but we still remain ignorant of more, and the candid 
enquirer confesses that with all the improvements of mechanical 
aid, and in spite of that meritorious patience which marks the 
experimentalist of the present age, we are still in the infancy of 
this branch of human knowledge. But when we reason on 
Niorals, no obstacles present themselves; we possess a master- 
key that unlocks all secrets, and opens all hidden treasures; the 
weakness and blinduess of our nature are lost in the strength and 
clear-sighteduess that 1s lent us. 

Lience it follows, that while the progress of the present super- 
annuates the plrysical writings of the last century, the beauties 
of the mortal plnlosopher have a perpetual and unchangeable 

value; that which was important and excellent at first remaius 

so now, neither losing or acquiriug force by the lapse of ages. 
‘Lhe fact or precept being m every case assumed and acknow- 
ledyed, the task of the writer is confined to illustration and per 
suasion; and the grounds of these being laid in the nature of 
man, uothmg can supersede them while that nature remains 
unchanged. 

Of these truths the great and good man whose Reflections 
are now before us is a remarkable mstance. In his own day, 
there can be little doubt. that the reputed inventor of the air- 
pump was more generally known as a natural than as a moral 

philosopher, 
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hilosopher. But had he been only the former, his writings 
would Jong since have ceased to possess any absolute value; they 
might have been consulted by the curious, but the practical man 
could have derived no more benefit from them than the pro- 
prietor of a mill at Hounslow would reap from possessing Friar 
Bacon's directions fur making gunpoweer. 

Fortunately Mr. Boyle, like another great Englishman of an 
elder day, however fondly he pursued his researches in the dif- 
ferent branches of physical speculation, was not less devoted to 
the advancement of morality and religion. . His writings on 
subjects of this description are of very high value; they bear all 
the marks of his powerful and poctical miyd, and of his fervent 
unaffected piety. ‘That they are so little read is to be accounted 
for only by a circumstance, which is in curiotis coincidence with 
the remarks we have ventured upon above. Since their first ap- 
pearance as separate tracts they have always been published with 
his physical writmgs; and these last, like old and ugly duennas, 
have not only invited no addresses by their own charms, but 
have barred all access to the beauties of their more amiable 
companions. 

We are therefore much indebted to Mr. Weyland for present- 
ifg us with the Occasional Reflections by themselves in a form 
well calculated’ to restore them to the public notice; and we 
shall be happy if, by drawing the attention of ‘our readers to 
they merits and beauties, we can be at ail instrumental im ad- 
vancing his useful and charitable purpose ™. 

lt appears then to have been the babitual practice of Mr. 
Boyle to muke every appearance or circumstance which be ob- 
served or experienced, scrviceable to him as a ground of moral 
or religious reflection, Nothing was so trifling or common but 
it was capable of receiving an adscititious value, as it became a 
source of innocent employment to his mind, or a mean of 
awakening and strengthening the pious feelings of his heart. Long 
habit, im alliance with great natural quickness, brought him at 
length to great perfection in this exercise of reflection and com- 
parison; it might then become an amusement to commit his 
meditations to paper, and thus the Occasional Reflections grew 
into a volume particularly interesting from its great simplicity, 
and the total absence of all appearance of design. Of the six 





* This work is republished for the benefit of the Society for the: 
Cenversion and Religious Instruction and Education of the Negro 
Slaves in the British West India Islands. Vor some account of 
the origin of this Society, and its connection with Mr. Boyle, see 
the Editur’s preface. 
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sections in the velume before us the first, third, fifth, and sixth 
are entirely miscellaneous; the second and fourth bear a more 
systematic form, the first of the two being suggested by circum. 
stances arising in the different stages of a severe illness; and the 
latter, which is rather in the nature of a conversation, “ treating 
of angling improved fo spiritual uses.” 

‘The subjects which give rise to the Occasional Reflections are 
as various as might be expected; the stumbling of his horse, the 
stopping of his carriage, or the fawning of his dog were to Mr. 
Boyle just as natural a ground-work for a deep or sublime re- 
flection as the vicissitudes of disease, or even the danger of death. 
Tt is indeed curious to obserye how naturally and uniformly he 
travels from the most trivial and unpromising subject to a train 
of solemn and pious thought. The surprise we feel at perceiv- 
ing two matters so entirely different yet blended into so perfect 
harmony js not among the keast pleasures we derive from the 
book. 

We are very anxious to give this little volume general circula- 
tion, and shall perhaps be more full in our remarks upon it than 
its importance might at first sight seem to merit. ‘To make our 
readers well acquainted with itis, we are convinced, the best 
mode of recommending it to their atteation. ‘The Editor in his 
preface has well remarked, 


“‘ That good taste and an amiable disposition are all that are 
necesary to make a candid reader admire Mr. Boyle’s Reflections; 
and that few such readers will peruse them attentively without 
finding their good taste exalted into a pure love of virtue, and 
their amiable disposition strengthened into a firm and manly reso- 
lution te adhere rigidly to the practice of al] that is conducive to 
the glory of God and the benefit of mankind.,”’ 


Before we advance, however, to the remarks which we intend 
to make, we will introduce our readers to a better acquaintance 
with Mr. Boyle, and enable them to follow us more easily by 
one or two extracts. The following reflection arose on “ look- 
mg through a perspective glass upon a vessel we suspected to 
give us chase, and to be a pirate.” 


“ This glass does indeed approach the distrusted vessel, but it 
approaches it only to our eyes, not to our ship. If she be not 
making up to us, this harmless instrument will prove no loadstone 
to draw her towards us, and if she be, it will put us into a better 
seadiness to receive her. Such another instrument in relatiofi to 
death is the meditation of it (by mortals so much and so cause- 
lessly abhorred); for, though most men ‘as studiously shun all 
thoughts of death, as it, like nice acquaintances, he would forbear 
to visit where he knows he is never thought of, or ag if we could 
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exempt ourselves from being mortal by forgetting that we are so; 
yet oes this meditation bring death nearer to us without at all 

ening the real distance betwixt us and him. If our last enemy 
be not yet approaching us, this innocent meditation will no more 
quicken his pace than direct his steps; and if he be, without hast- 
ening his arrival, it will prepare us for his reception. For my part, 
my beardless chin allows me to presume, that by the course ‘of na- 
ture I have yet a pretty stock of sand in the upper part of my 
hour-glass; whereiure: though I am too young to say with Isaac, 
Behold now I am old and I know not the day af my death, yet since 
’tis the wise man’s counsel not to doast ourselves of to-morrow, be- 
cause we know not what a day may bring forth, 1 will endeavour (to 
use our Saviour’s terms) to take heed to myself least at any time that 
day come upon me unawares. And as the only safe expedient in 
order thereto, I will in imitation of holy Job, all the days of my 
appointed time wait till my change is come.”? P. 12. 


The next which we shall present is grounded on a more trifling 
occasion, “ on his being carved to at a feast;” but it leads, like 
the former, by no ‘forced or unnatural steps, to a very solemn 
and pious conclusion. 


* Thorow many hands hath this plate passed before it came to 
mine! and yet though 1 bowed to every one of those that helped to 
conveigh it, I kept my chief and solemnest acknowledgments for 
the fair lady that sent it. Why shouldst thou not, O my soul, in- 
struct thy gratitude to tread in the steps of thy civility? When 
thou receivest any blessing from that Father of Light, from whom 
every good and perfect gift comes down, pay a fitting share of thy 
thanks to them that hand it to thee, but thorow all those means 
look principally to the God that sends it. Let not the pipe asurp 
upon the spring (that were as absurd as ’twere fer me to kiss my 
hand to the plate, or at-best to these that help to conveigh it, with 
a neglect of the lady,) but so pay thy due acknowledgments to the 
teachers, that thou be sure to reserve thy principal thanks and 
highest strain of gratitude to the giver.” P. 46. 


We are aware that Mr. Boyle is not within our critical juris- 
diction as an author, but as he stands an object of imitation to. 
modern composers, we shall not probably be considered as .ex~ 
ceeding our limits in remarking on ‘the manner as well as the 

atter of the volume before us, In this point of view Mr. 
Boyle, we think, is more commendable for the general flow of 
his periods than for the selection of the words whieh form 
them *. To us it appears, that the completeness of a language 

1s 





————— = — 


* In remarking on Mr. Boyle's diction, the Editor has strangely 
misrepresented Dr. Johnson. Dr. J., «dys he, regarded the "re 
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is a very equivocal proof of its perfection ; its harmony with it- 
self, and its expressing all that it does express, with an uniform 
tone of colouring, seem to give it a justér claim to the title of a 
perfect language. We had rather therefore be contented to ex- 
plain some ideas by periphrasis, than from a fanciful apprehea- 
sion of poverty ingraft new words on our language, w hich, how. 
ever forcible m themselves, accord but ill with its genius and 
general complexion; for example, we cannot see that our lan- 
guage would gain much by the general use of such words as 
tznore, successlessly, unforbiddeness, undiscernedly, evitable, and 
vihers of the same nature, which are to be found defacing, as 
we think, the general beauty and eloquence of this Volume. In 
all these instances the idea is easily expressed by the use of two 
or more words; whereas at present the meaning is generally ob- 
scure, and sometimes a directly contrary idea is intended from 
that which the word at first sight; and without reference to the 
coutext, would be supposed to convey. 

But while we venture to think that in the usage of particular 
words Mr. Boyle ‘is not an object of judicious imitation, we 
cannot too strongly recommend the structure of his whole sen- 
tences. Here he is truly national, and the shame of desertion 
must attach to the writers nearer our own times who changed 
the measured harmony of Milton, Bovle, and Locke, for the 
quick, antithetic, and broken period of the French school The 
change perhaps originated ; in a love of pithiness and conciseness, 
but it was a mistake to suppose, that the mean followed could 
ever produce the effect. In truth, the brevity or proliaity of 
style is entively independent of the length or shortness of parti- 
cular sentences. The matter which Boyie gives im one con- 
nected and luminous sentence would probably furnish a modern 
writer with three or four short periods; an air of brevity might 
be obtained, but at the expence probably of clearness and con- 
nection, and certainly of harmonious rhythm. In the féllow- 
ing sentences does the smallest confusion arise from their length ; 


Quan 





of the authors who wrote before the restoration, as the “ walls of 
English undefiled,” and he particularly designates those of Boyle 
as an example. He certainly does no such thing, and it would 
have been singular if he had; for Mr. Boyle’s earliest work was 
published in 1660. “ Had the language,” says Dr. Johnson, 
** never been altered since, few ideas would have been lost fo 
mankind for want of English words in which they might be suit- 
ably expressed.” This sentence, which the Editor has.. pressed 
into the service, as referring to Mr. Boyle, is the conclusion of a 
paragraph, in which mention is exclusively made of the writers in 
the reign of Elizabeth!!! 
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is there one word too much or too little; and is not the con- 
nection of the parts with each other, and with the whole, more 
evident, and the harmony more perfect, than they possibly could 
have been if the matter had been broken up and disjointed into 
several short periods? 


“ I¢ is therefore the safest way to be faithful even to our lesser 
determinations, and watchful over our less important passions ; and 
whensoever we find ourselves tempted to violate the former, or 
neglect the latter, not so barely to cast one eye on the inconsider- 
ableness of what we are inticed to, as not to fix the other upon 
the consequences that may attend it; and therein to consider the 
importance of what such slighted things may, as they are ma- 
naged, prove instrumental either to endanger or preserve,” P. 45, 


Again, 


“ But he is very little his own friend, if he suffers these short- 
lived difficulties to make him leave his endeavours unprosecuted ; 
for when once they have reduced the untuned faculties and affec- 
tions of the soul to that pass, which reason and religion would 
have them brought to, the tuned and composed mind affords a 
satisfaction, whose greatness does even at present abundantly re- 
compense the trouble of sheer. it; and which is yet but a pre- 
lude to that more ravishing melody, wherein the soul (already 
harmonious within itself) shall hereafter bear a part, where the 
harps of the saints accompany the glad voices, that sing the song 
of the Lamb, and the hallelujahs of the rest of the celestial 
quire.” 


But however eloquent is the manner of ‘Mr. Boyle, his 
thoughts have a higher claim to our admiration. ‘They are marked 
with a strong poetic character, and regulated by the nicest taste, 
seizing with the greatest happiness the points of resemblance 
between objects apparently very dissimilar, and pressing the com- 
parison exactly to the proper length, and no farther; they are 
full Gf profound wisdom, and afford us instruction on the most 
important points; and above all, they breathe that never-slum- 
bering spirit of piety, which, from every appearance of art or 
nature, and from every accident of life, extracts praise and 
blessing for the Maker and Dispenser of all things. [It will 
perhaps be objected by critics more fastidious than ourselves, 
that at times the comparisons are of too low a degree for the 
solemn nature of the thoughts that follow them; and that such 
Writings tend to degrade lofty matters by the low ideas associated 
with them. We are willing to give such objectors the full be- 
nefit of their objection; and as we are desirous not to deceive 
our readers by a partial representation of the character of the 
work, we shall extract a passage the most liable to this attack 
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m the whole volume, and which stands boldly fronting the critic 
in dimine. 


“ UPON HIS MANNER OF GIVING MEAT TO HIS DOG. 


“ Tgnorantly thankfull creature! thou begg’st in. such a way, 
that by what would appear an antedated gratitude, if it were not 
a designiess’ action, the manner of thy petitioning beforehand re- 
wards the grant of thy request; thy addresses and recompence 
being so made, that the meat I cast thee, may very well feed reli- 
gion inme. For but observe this dogg; I hold him out meat, and 
my inviting voice loudly encourages and invites him to take it; ’tis 
indeed held higher than he can leap, and yet if he leap not at it, 
Ido not give it chim, but if he do, I let it fall half way into his 
mouth. Not unresemblingly deais God with us, he shows and 
holds forth to us (the soul's true aliment) eternal glory; and his 
most gracious word summons and animates us to attempt it. Alas, 
it.is far above the .reach of our endeaveurs and our deserts, and 
yet if we aspire not to it, and strive not for it, in vain do we ex- 
pect it. But if we faithfully do what in us lies, and our endea- 
vours strain themselves to the utmost, God mercifully allows the 
will for the effect, measures our performances by what they aimed 
at, and favourably accepting what we can do, for what we should 
do, he supplies the imperfections of our faint, yet aspirirg at- 
tempts by stooping condescentions, and what our endeavours want 


of reaching up to, his grace and aeceptation brings down. — Piety 
is the condition though not the price of Heaven, and _ (like the 


wedding garment in the parable) though it give us not a right to 
the beatifick feast, is vet that, without which roné shall be ad- 
mitted as a duely qualified guest: for though we cannst reach 


Heaven by eur good works only; we shall not ‘attain it without 
them.” P. 


We are not now concerned with the beanty of the reffection, 
r the excellence of the doctrme; our present affair is a mere 
que stion of taste. Now if the order of this passage had been re- 
versed; if In a discourse upon jhe doctrine of works, Mr. Boyle 
had illustrated: his argument by the comparison of feeding his 
spaniel, we should have confessed, that he had betrayed a mise- 
rable taste, a taste much resembling that, which is displayed 1 in 
the sermons of some of those, who hold very different opinions 
from thos e delivered by Mr. Boyle. But the fact is different ; 
the author is here casually employed in-a very trifling occupation, 
that of feeding his dog, and instead of passing it by “unprotitably 
without a reflection, he raises from that, which would be tseless 
fo most people, an admirable reflection on the mauner of the Di- 
vine Dispensations to man. He does not compare, that Ww hich 
_is high end solemn toa low, and degrading object, but he raises 
jrom that which is low aud trifling, serious sand important reflec- 
tions: 
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tions. ‘This is a distinction, which, if well weighed, will we think 
remove the objection we have anticipated; at all events we have 
to assure our readers, that it applies to a comparatively very small 
part of the volume. ‘The Retlections in general arise, if.not fron 
very uncommon or important, at least from grave and serious 
causes. In particular, we would recommend the whole section on 
the accidents of his illness; where the persuasiveness of his man- 
ner is,it may be somewhatincreased by the circumstance of himself 
being the sufferer, and the ready application to ourselves of that, 
which in the first imstance he generally applies to himself. In 
this point of view we think the sixth meditation is so extremely 
beautiful, that we shall venture, though it is rather long, to extract 
it entire, and it shall close our, quotations. 


* UPON THE WANT OF SLEEP. 


« Ah dear* Sophronia; in spite of all the care and officious- 
ness of those diligent attendants, that you were pleased to send to 
watch with me, I have slept all night as little as I do now, or as 1 
shall desire to do, whilst you stay here. 

“ This unwelcome leisure brought me as much a necessity as an 
opportunity to spend the time in entertaining my thoughts, which 
on this occasion were almost as various, and seemed too as wild, as 
(if I had slept) my dreams themselves would have been ; and there- 
fore I presume you will not. wonder, if I can now recall but a few 
of them. 

‘« The first thought, that I remember, entertained me, was that 
which was most naturally suggested by the condition I was in; for 
when I found how tedious and wearisome each hour was, and ob- 
served how long a time seemed to intervene betwixt the several di- 
visions, that the striking of the clock made of the night, I could not 
but censider, how insupportable their condition must be, who are 
cast into outer darkness, where tormented wretches lye, not as I do 
upon a soft bed, but upon fire and’ brimstone, whiere no attendance 
of servants, or kindness of friends is allowed them that need it as 
ivuch as they deserve it ttle. And which is worst of all, where no 
beam Of hope is permitted to consolate them, as if the day should 
dawn after so dismal a night, though protracted to millions of ages, 
each of whose miserable hours appears an age. 

‘* The next thing, I was considering, was, how defective we are 
in point of gratitude to God. I now blush, that I ‘cannot call to 
‘mind the time, when I ever thought that his having vouchsafed me 
the power of sleeping, deserved a particular acknewledgement. But 
now I begin to see, that it is our-heedlessuess, not their uselessness, 





* By this name Mr, Boyle designates his sister Lady Ranelagh, 
who appears to have been aiwotnan of great talent and virtues ; there 
is a very interesting letter addressed by her to Clarendon, in the 
Clarendon State. Papers. 
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that keeps us from daily being thankful for a multitude of mercies, 
that we take no notice of; though it be injurious, that the very 
commonness, that heighteas the benefit, should keep us from being 
sensible of the greatnens of it. 1 confess I was very lately one of 
those, who looked upon sleep, as one of the inconventencies of hu- 
man nature, that require a4 consolation; and I very little apprehend- 
ed, that I should ever complain of want of sleep, as of a grievance, 
the necessity of it being what I always looked upon under that no- 
tion. But I now pereeive that le was a wise man who said, that 
God made every thing beautiful in its season. And yet when con- 
sider the affinity betwixt sleep and death, whose image it is, I cannot 
but think it unlikely this life should be designed for our happiness, 
since not to lose almost half of i¢ were an infelicity. 

* Another thing, I remember, I was considering, was this, that 
though want of sleep be one of the aneasiest accidents, that attend 
on sickness, yet in many cases it proves as useful as it can be un- 
welcome. [or there is a sort of jolly people, far more numerous, 
than I could wish them, whe are at utter defiance with thinking, 
and do as much fear to be alone, as. they should to do any course, 
that is naturally productive of so unmanly a fear. The same sinful 
employments, or vain pastimes, that make them afraid of being 
alone, do so. much keep them from the necessity of being so, that 
they keep them almost from the very possibility of it. For in the 
time of health visits, businesses, cards, and I know not how many 
other avocations, which they justly style diversions, do succeed one 
another so thick, that in the day, there is no time left for the dis- 
tracted person to converse with his own thoughts. Even when they 
are sick, though they be debarred of many. of those wonted diver- 
sions, yet cards and company will give them enough to prove a 
charm against thinking ip the day; but in the long, and tedious 
nights, when all the praters, and the gamesters (who are usually 
called good companions, but seldo,ne prove good friends) are with- 
drawn, and have left our patient quitealone, the darkness of the 
night begins to make him discern, and take some notice of his cen- 
dition. His eyes.for want of outward objects are turned inwards; 
he must, whether he will or no, during the silenee of the night, 
hear those lessons, which by the hurry, and avocations of the day, 
he endeavoured to avoid; and though this be a very, unwelcome 
mercy, yet it is a mercy still, and perhaps the greater for being un-_ 
welcome; for if he could sleep in sickness, as he used to do in 
health, he were in great r of having his cons¢ience laid asleep, 
till it should be awaked by the flames and shrieks of hell. The de- 
sign of Ged im chastening, being to reclaim and amend us, we not 
only do by our want of reflecting indure the pain of sickness with- 
out reaping the benefit of it, but also by our shunning to consider 
we are so ill-natured to ourselves as to lengthen the sickness we are 
so impatient of; which is in us as foolish, as it would. be in a nice 
patient aftér having been made to take a bitter but salutary potion, 
to send wnseasonably for cordial and julips to hinder the working of 
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it; and so by such unruliness lose the benefit of the operation, and 
lengthen his _ and sickness to avoid the far less trouble of com- 
plying with the nature of the medicine, and the designs of the phy- 
sician. So that repentance being neeessary to recovery, pon the 
considering a man’s own ways as necessary to repentance, the want 
of sleep, which both allows us time, and imposes on us a necessity 
to think, may well be looked upon as a happy grievance, since it 
very much tends to the shortening of our ctions by the dis- 
‘posing us to co-operate towards God's aims in sending them.”— 


We might here conclude our remarks; we haye done enough, 
we trust, to recommend this little volyme to general notice, prin- 
cipally by permitting it to speak for jtself. But we feel, that we 
shall not have fully completed our duty, unless we present it to 
our readers under a still more important point of view. The 
Reflections must not enly be read, they must be considered ag 
objects of practical imitation, The habit of religious reflection 
must be acquired, and jf this be done, a remedy, or rather a pre- 
ventive, is prepared for the heavjest class of afflictions to which 
our race is liable. These are the unreal sorrows of fine but ill- 
regujated minds, that exhibit themselves in a disrelish, and con- 
tempt for the sogiety ground them, in a heartless indifference to 
the concerns of the real world, in 9 querulous and irritable fancy, 
that creates a thoysand imaginary wrongs and calamities in inter- 
nal misgivings and sinkings of the spirit, in self-djssatisfaction, 
thatdoes not operste to repentgyce, but wastes itself in coyfession 
and complaint, 

The afflictions of poverty or pbscurjty, bring with them an 
adequate consolation in the pride of surmounting them ; and un- 
der the visitations of Heaven, in the Joss of friends or relatives, 
there are few, whom the sense of their own weakness and desola- 
tion, does pot direct to the true sources of comfort and compo 
sure. But the sorrows to which we allude, have a peculiar bit- 
terness ; they are assignable to no adequate cause, they bring with 
them much of self-condempation, they are felt by the most sus- 
ceptible minds. ‘They sbrink from commynication even to the 
nearest intimacy, the wormwood and the gall must be swallowed 
in silence, and alone; and as jn their own nature they unfit the 
mind fcr cure, so by the gecresy in which they fester and corrode, 
do they close the door to all healthful applications. Business is 
no bay to them, and pleasure scarcely a diversion, for what busi, 
ness js so constant, or what pleasure so uncloying, or when do ei- 
ther of them sq entirely occupy the attention, that the mind shal} 
find no time for conversation with itself, Such sorrows have 
been ridiculed by the unfeeling, and censured by the severe; but 
where affliction is bitter aud uuaffected, it is surely no fair ee 
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for ridicule; and censure, unless of the most Aclicate’ nature, will 
be of little use to an error, that seldom, fails to. be attended by a 
perverse ingenuity in its. own defence, aud which recous. with - 
dignation from any thing imperious -or oyerbearing.. The per- 
sons most subject to this, mental disease, appear to be. young 
men of. strong and,poetical minds§,.and» the» reasons, which 
render them so°liable, will probably lead us to: the. ‘best me. 
_thod of cure. At: this age, and with these qualifications, the 
passions are vigorous and restless; our hopes are ardent, and 
our disappointments bitter, we present a rough, and irritable 
surface to the daily collision of ,the world; we are apt to 
fancy ourselves veglected, where we think we, have establish- 
ed a title to respeet; and we suffer defeat, when we think 
we have a legitimate claim to success, 

Heuce probably it is, that melancholy seems to be so faith- 
ful an attendant upon poetic genius; and if-love be so gene- 
ral a theme with the bard, perhaps not the least of many 
causes may be, that, more than. any, other passion, it furnishes 
matter forthe indulgence of melancholy... It is full of anxi- 
ous. fears and sorrows, of airy hopes and disappointments, of 
neglects, real or imagmed, of quarrels, of jealousies, of final 
despair; and on. all these the melancholy man delights to ru- 
minate and descant, 

It seems hardly necessary to observe, after what has gone 
before, that the causes of these imaginary sorrows are to be 
found in an ill regulated state of mind. Remedies have been 
wie im travelling, or-in continued occupation; . things pro- 
fitable in other respects but useless in this; they have been 
sought in dissipation; and though the grossness of pleasure 
nig ght seem at first sight inconsistent with the fineness of poe- 
lic minds, yet it is a "sad truth, that such minds impart to the 
vice that. corrupts them a certain portion of their own nature, 
which renders them ouly more dangerous and seducing. As 
the beneficent fancy of the lover adorns his mistress with every 
charm he most doats nage so it is with the case. before us; 
convivial delights assume a glow of genius, and even on the 
couch of yoluptnowsneas, @ melancholy enthusiasm lights up so 
tender a ray of passion, that the blinded sinner, ‘in all that 
he errs, still deems himself, however guilty against the moral 
law, mmeocent, as against the law of delicacy “and” refinement. 
‘This mode of remedy is however less efficacious, and more 
pernicious than the two former ; in its nature it must be in- 
termittent, and, like all drams, it leaves the patient lower than 
it found hm, 

This brings us at length to the true and only remedy, the 
habit of religious feeling. This must be efficacious, because 
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it applies itself not to the symptoms, but to the cause of the 
disorder; it leads to the due ordering of the heart.’ If in 
every suspension of business or pleasure, in short, whenever 
the mind is not wholly occupied, if our thoughts, like those 
of Mr. Boyle, be with God, we tiever can empley time amiss, 
we cannot have an ill-regulated company of passions for ever 
waging civil war within us; we cannot be sorrowful without 
an adequate external cause, and even then we shall not mourn 
with bitterness, because we can never mourn’ without ‘hope. 
In the moments of deepest depression, if the’ sufferer could 
not merely know, but practically feel the influences’ of reli- 
gion, the bountiful nature of the Deity, the worthlessness of 
the things that are, and his own interest (an interest deféasible 
only by himself) in the glorious things that shall be hereafter, 
what a flood of light must break In upon his despair, how 
much more freely must he breathe, and with what a gush of 
joy must he welcome ‘the cheerful blessedness of the new hope 
that has arisen in him. 

But when this feeling has -become habitual, it presupposes 
the purification both of the thoughts and practice; th truth, 
the union of religious feeling with impurity of mofals, is .an 
inconsistency im terms. It is not so with religious knowledge; 
aid we are convinced that’ there is not a more ‘fatal, or in 
the present age a more prevailing error, than the supposition 
that to know our duty, to be conversant in the doctrines, and 
recular in the observance of the ceremonials of ott religion 
form the essence of Christianity. We are perhaps transgress- 
ing our limits when we venture-upon subjects.of this nature; 
we will therefore répress a thousand thoughts that arise on this 
very. interesting topic, and make but ‘one observations there 
never was a time when, particularly in our Universities, the 
precepts and doctrines of religion were so generally and so 
perfectly known, aud whem they were so much an object: of 
universal discussion and interest; and yet we ask if any com- 
thenisurate improvement is to be observed in, the morals,an 
practice of the age. We trust we shall not be misunderstood 
as holding religious knowledge at alow price; no one can es- 
teem it. more highly. than we :do,.except those who consider 
it in fact as, amounting, to religion itself. We also trust. that 
we shall not be considered, as. advocates fora religion, of en: 
thusiastic and irrational, feeling, we conceive, that a. wide’ dis- 
tiuction exists between a momentary glow.a aregular warinth ; 
we do not. want to make_.eligion a transient, and irrational 
excitement of the feelings, by; the dark sublimity of gothic ar- 
chitecture,- or the overpowering Voice . of sacred music, ih 
whach the state of our faith is to be estimated by that of 
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our pulse; but we think it equally dangerous to make it an 
affair merely of cold calculation, and metaphysical reasoning; 
in a word we would place the essence of religion in the heart. 

But to return; as the best assisfmice to the forming the 
habit of religious feeling we recommend religious reflectiou, 
With such a model as Mr. Boyle presents us, ‘this can be 
no difficult task; it seems enly to require moderate talents, 
and manly perseverance. Our comparisons may be‘neither so 
apt, nor impressive as his, but this circumstance should not 
discourage us, because it is of comparatively slight ‘import- 
ance. Our object is not the publication of our reflections, but 
the right employment of our thoughts. And what pure plea- 
sure will result from the formation of this habit; no scene 
can thenceforward be so desolate, nor any train of accidents 
so’ trifling, but they may furnish ‘us with the most valuable 
instruction. “The privation of books, or the loss of society, 
dre evils comparatively light to him; who whether within doors 
or without, can read a Jesson ip every operation of art, or 
appearance of nature. ‘To him‘ no leaf that falls, no bud that 
opens, no cloud or vapour, no variation however slight of earth or 
sky, no bird or beast in all their curious operations and instincts, 
but has a4 voice, that teaches him sonie inportant truth in rell- 
gion. It is scarcely possible for such a man to move, to hear, of 
to see without learning somewhat that’ shall warm his love to 
man, and exalt his pious gratitude for the urercies and his adora- 
ton of the wisdom of God. : 





Art. V. Germany; by the Baroness Staél Holstein. Trans- 
lated from the french. 3 vols: 8vo. '"Murray: 1815. 


SEVENTEEN hundred and twelve years after Tacitus had 
ublished at Rome his description of Germany, Madame dé 
Staél placed in the hands of a bookseller at’ Paris:the nanascript 
of her work upon the same subject. We do not mention this 
chronological fact to introduce a regular comparison between the 
two productions. ‘The three volumes now before us, in: which 
our lively Baroness, with the eloquent loquacity of her sex and na+ 
tion, has expatiated upon all that she ever saw, heard, or fancied 
of the literary and metaphysical Germans of the present day, are 
any thing but a copy or counterpart of that short sketch of their 
barbarous ancestors, in which the grave Roman historian, with 
pregnant conciseness, condensed so nruch information, and sug- 
gested rather than expressed so much instruction, Yet the 5 
See | er tive 
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title of Madame de Staél’s book naturally reminds us of Tacitus ; 
and the perusal of it proves that its author bears no slight resem- 
blance to her illustrious predecessor in many of the qualities that 
‘ have made his name immortal, mn gcuteness and reach of observ- 
ation, in subtilty and depth of reflection, in liveliness and force 
of description, and especially in the application of the science of 
philosophy to the study of facts*. She resembles him also in 
design. No one who has read the Germany of ‘Tacitus can 
doubt, that whjlst he was amusing the Romans with a picture of 
foreign manners, he had something higher in view. By pre- 
senting to their notice the simplicity, independence, and probity 
of the uncultivated Germans, in coutrast with their own luxuri- 
ous, servile, and corrupt habits, he strove to awaken them to a 
sense of shame, perhaps he hoped to inspire them with a desire 
of reformation. So also Madame de Staél, in communicating 
to the French the strong impressions which bad been fixed in her 
memory and imagination by the manners, learning, philosophy, 
and religion of their German neighbours, entertained the design 
of stimulating and improving her countrymen through the exam- 
ple of a ‘people less artificial and enervated than themselves both 
in their moral ‘and their literary tastes. — 

‘Tacitus is sometimes open to the charge of mixing too much 
satire with his instruction, and of delighting to stigmatise and 
mortify where he cannot reasonably expect to ameliorate bis 
readers. But Madame de’ Stael may be justly accused of any 
thing rather than of ill-nature and malignity. It must be allowed 
that she is Sometithes excessive and extravagant in her panegyrics 
upon strangers, but partiality for her countrymen is visible be- 
neath them‘all. If she exalts a foreign nation, it is evidently 
not to cepress and disparage her own, but to render more pro- 
ininent those qualities and virtues, the adoption of which, she 
conceives, would elevate the French people to a still superior 
height. ‘In short, her feelings and her motives are essentially 
patriotic. . She may praise Germany, she may admire England, 

t itis clear that she loves France. ‘This difference in the tone 
aid temperof two authors, who im ages 80 distant were led by 
similar motives to write upon the same country, is evidently in 
favour of Madame de Staél; it ought to be so at least ‘m the 





es 


* Gibbon’s History, vol, I, chap. 9. ‘ In their primitive state 
of simplicity and iodepennnnety the Germans were surveyed by the 
discerning eye, and delineated by the masterly pencil of Tacitus, 
the first of historians who applied the science of philosophy to the 
Study of facts. — Phe ‘ 
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judgment of her own nation. Jt therefore renders more striking 
that difference in the fate of their productions, which has been 
our chief reason for bringing them thus’ tégether before the view 
of our readers, and for marking so particularly the wras at which 
they respectively appeared. Both were offered to the public 
during the reigns of absolute princes. But ‘Tacitus, who had 
lived in times which till lately might be deemed the very worst 
specimen of an age of servitude; had the good fortune to survive 
the tyranny of Domitian, and to commence his career as ‘an au- 
ther in a happy period, when he was at liberty to think as he 
pleased, and to write as he thought. In the year 98, when he 
published his Germany, Nerva had already reconciled two things 
which till then had been deemed incompatible, civil liberty and 
monarchical government: and his successor ‘Trajan was every 
day augmenting the internal happiness as well as the external 
security of the Roman empire, 

Madame de Stacl having outlived varions forms of anarchy, 
each more tyrannical than the despotism of the worst of the Cw- 
sars, prepared to publish her present work in 1510, when she 
saw on the throne of France, not, indeed, her lawful sovereign, 
whose provideutial restoration who could then presage, but a 
chief who proclaimed himself the restorer of order, laws, and 
religion, the guardian of the press, and the patron of letters. 
Under this man, who was at once the Emperor of those whom 
she addressed, and the protector or ally of those whom she de- 
scribed, she offered to the French her description of Germany ; 
and she found the sod-disant Trajan of modern times, a ‘Tiberius 
in malice, anda Domitian in persecution. After every precau- 
tion had been taken to obviate offence, and to disarm suspicion, 
her book was on the eve of publication, when the tyrant issued 
his orders, the whole impression was destroyed, and the author 
banished. We willextract from the ‘preface her own spirited 
and indignant account of this cruel and cowardly trapsaction ; 
premising, that just after she had put her manuscript into the 
hands‘of her bookseller, a decree appeared, declaring, that no 
work could be printed till it had been examined by the Censors ; 
and adding, that even then the Minister of Police should have a 
right to suppress it altogether. 


** My hookseller, however, took upon himself the responsibility 
of the publication of my book, after submitting it to the censors, 
and thus our contract was made. I came to reside within forty 
leagues of Paris, to superintend the printing of the work, and it 
was upon that occasion that, for the last time, I breathed the air 
of Franee. I had, however, abstained, in this beok, as will be 
seen, fram making any reflections on the political state of Ger- 
many: I. supposed myself to be writing at the distance of fifty 
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ears from the present time ; but the present time'will not suffer 
itself to be forgotten. Several of the censors exdmined my ma- 
nuscript, they suppressed the different passages which I have now 
restored and pointed out by notes. With the exception, however, 
of these passages, they allowed the work to be printed, as I now 
publish it, for I have thought it my duty to make no alteration 
init. It appears to me a curious thing to shew what the work is, 
which is capable even now in France, of drawing down the most 
cruel persecution on the head of its author. ; pice 
« At the moment when this work ‘was about to appear,’ and 
when the ten thousand copies of the ‘first edition had ‘been 
actually printed off, the Minister of the Police,.well known under 
the name of General Savary, sent, his. gensdarmes to the house of 
the boukseller, with orders to tear the whole edition in pieces, and 
ipplace sentinels at the different entrances to the warehouse, for 
tar a single copy of this dangerous writing should escape. A 
commissary of police was charged with the superintendance of this 
expedition, in which General Savary easily obtained the victory ; 
and the poor commissary, it is said, died of the fatigue he under- 
went in too minutely assuring himself of the destruction. of se 
great a number of volumés, or rather in seeing them transformed 
into paper perfectly white, upon which no trace of human reason 
remained; the price of the paper, valued merely at twenty louis 
by the police, was the only indemnification which the bookseller 
obtained from the minister. : 
“* At the same time that the destruction of my work was going 
on at Paris, I received in the country an order to deliver up the 
copy from which it had been printed, and to quit France in four 
and twenty hours. The couscripts are almost the only persons [ 
know for whom four and twenty hours are considered a sufficient 
tine to prepare for a journey; I wrote, ‘therefore, to the Minister 
of the Police, that I should require eight days. to procure money 
and my carriage. The following is the letter which he: sent me in 
answer : 


“ ¢ GgenerRAL Powice, 

Minister’s Office, 

: Paris, 3d October, 1810. 

“ ¢T received, Madam, the letter that you did me the honour 
to write to me. Your son will have apprised. you. I had no ob- 
jection to your postponing your departure for seven or eight days. 
I beg you will make that time sufficient for the arrangements ‘you 
still have to make, because | cannot grant you more. av 

“<The cause of the order which I have signified to you, is not 
to be looked for in the silence: you -have preserved with respect 
to the Emperor in your last work; that would be a mistake; no 
place could be-found in it worthy of him; but your banishment 1s 
a natural consequence of tlie course you have constantly 
pursued for some -years past, ‘It appeared to me, that the “= 
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this country did not agree with you, and we are not yet reduced 
to seek for models amongst the people you. admire. 

“* ¢ Your last work is not French; it is 1 who Have put a stop 
to the publication of it. I am sorry for the loss the bookseller 
must sustain, but it is not possible for me to suffer it to appear.’ ” 
Pref. p. ii, 


But instead of disgusting our readers with more of General 
Savary’s epistle, we will subjoin Madame de Sta¢l’s comment 
upon this sample of the slavish insolence and vulgar malignity of” 
a tyrant’s Jack-in-office, 


** I shall subjoin some reflections upon this letter, although it 
appears to me curious enough in itself, ‘ It appears to me,’ says 
General Savary, ‘ that the air of this country did not agree with 
you ;? what a gracious manner of announcing to a woman, then 
alas! the mother of three children, the daughter of a man whe 
had served France with so much fidelity, that she was banished 
for ever from the place of her birth, without being suffered, in any 
manner, to peer against a punishment, esteemed the next ig 
severity to death! There is a French vaudeville, in which a 
bailiff boasting of his politeness towards those persons whom he 
takes to prison, says, 

* Aussi je suis aimé de tout ceux gue j’arréte *. 


I do not know if such were the intention of General Sayary. 

** He adds, that the French are not reduced to seek for models 
amongst the people I admire ; these people are the English first, 
and in many respects the Germans. At all events, I think I cannot 
be accused of not loving France. I have shewn but too much sen- 
sibility in being exiled from a country where lL have so many ob; 
jects of affeetion, and where those who are dear to me have such 
power of entertaining me by their genius! But, notwithstanding 
this attachment, perhaps too lively, for so brilliant a country, and 
its ingenious inhabitants, it did not follow that I was to be fordidden 
toadmire England. She has been seen like a knight armed for the 
defence of social order, preserving Europe, during ten years of 
anarchy, and ten years more of despotism. Her Peas constitur 
tion was, at the beginning of the revolution, the objects of the 
hopes and the efforts of the French, My mind still remajns where 
theirs was then,” Pref. p. viii. | P 


We request our readers to notice the concluding passage of the 
above extract ; and that they may not suppose it a mere flourish, 
inserted by Madame de Staél during her residence here, to en- 
sure the favour of John Bull, we assure them that throughout the 
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* “ So I am loved by all I arrest,’ 
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book itself she had taken every opportunity of paying a tribute 
of respect and admiration to the moral, political, and literary 
character of the English. ‘This ‘circumstance, we think, ought 
a little to propitiate those among us, who having been long ac- 
customed to associate the name of Stael with that of “lovelier 
Stone,” and of other héroines of the French Revolution, cannot 
at once reconcile themselves to the favourable reception either of _ 
the lady herself, or of any of her publications in this country. 
For ourselves, we own that we did not sit down without consi- 
derable prejudice and caution, to read a publication by the au- 
thor of Delphine. But an attentive perusal of it has left us not 
indeed altogether satisfied of the accuracy and soundness of the 
author’s opmions, either in philosophy or religion, as we shall 
have occasion hereafter to shew, but thoroughly convinced of 
the honesty and goodness of her intentions, charmed with the 
elevation, warmth, and energy of her conceptions, and heartily 
disposed to acknowledge her, if not the most judicious or cor- 
rect expounder of moral rules, yet decidedly one of the most 
sincere, fervent, and impressive advocates of virtuous and ho- 
nourable seutiments. With an eloquence that evidently flows 
from the soul she pleads the cause of all the nobler feelings and 
higher principles of our nature: and exerts every power of her 
versatile and vigorous mind to inspire her readers with t\iae @n- 
thusiasm for the fair and good, that aspiration towards the infi- 
nite and the immortal, which fier ardent imagination or her 
good-natured ingenuity discovered among the people whom she 
describes and eulogizes. How Madame de Staél could expect 
that a book breathing such a spirit would be allowed to see the 
light in France under the rule of Buonaparté: and how some of 
our critical brethren *, after perusing the work could “ be left in 
a state of stupid wonder at the mofives which produced the in. 
terpasition of the Police on this occasion,” are problems which 
we profess ourselves at a loss toexplain. To us it is evident that 
the fatal offence, which nothing could expiate short of the utter 
destruction of the book, and the banishment of its author, was 
not merely the omission of all praise of Napoleon, (which how- 
ever was crime enough to occasion its suppression +); nor a mis- 
chievous passage here and there, detected by the Police, after 
escaping the vigilance of the Censors; but the general character, 


tone, and tendency of the whole composition. 


aceemmaenmemmnnantinnel 





* British Review for March, 1814. 
+ Aucun libre ne pouvait parditre sans tre marqué de leloge 
de Buonaparté, comme du timbre de l’esclavage. 
Chateaubriand. de Buonaparté et des ae 
“ce our 
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“ Your book is not French,’ said the Minister of Police ; 
im other words, it was not accommodated to that degrading and 
demoralising system, which it was the object of the French Em- 
peror to establish andextend together with his dominion. it 
net only praised foreign vations, and thereby tended, it might be 
alleged, to dimmish the ascendancy of France in opmion, and 
consequently in power; but it praised them for qualities. not to 
be mentioned amongst the victims and instruments of tyranny, 
because they are directly opposite to those base, selfish, and un- 
hallowed propensities, which fit mankind for slavery and sub- 
jection. 

In holding forth to applause and imitation the honest cha- 
racter, the virtuous principles, the animated compositions, the 
original speculations, the devotional temper, of a simple, moral, 
poetic, re rflecting, and enthusiastic people, it spoke ‘ trumpet- 
tongued,” against all that was practised, approved, or encou- 
raged in the country where it was intended to have been circu- 
lated. In short, it would have been a gross inconsistency to 
have permitted such a publication under a government whose 


features are thus depicted to the life by the eloquent pencil of 
Chateaubriand. 


*“ Toute liberté expire, tout sentiment honorable, toute penseé 
genereuse deyieurent des conspirations contre letat, Si on parle 
de vertu, on est suspect; louer une belle action, c’est une injure 
faite au prince. Les mots changent d'acception, un peuple qui 
combat pour ses souverains légitimes est un vara rebelle ; un 
triitre est un sujet fidele ; la France entiere devient Vempire du 
mersonge. — -— — — L’imposture et le silence étaient 
les deux grands moyens employ¢s pour tenir le peuple dans 
Perreur.” 


It is not the detection of a few imperfections which can lead 
us to view with regret, or to welcome with indifference, a work 
“so undenizbly recommended” by the enmity of Buonaparté. 
"There is to be found in it, we allow, something to offend the 
taste, and something also to baffle the comprehension of a plain, 
sober-minded Englishman, who naturally dislikes the least ap- 
pearance of rant or exaggeration, and is not disposed to iden- 
tify, the superficial with the clear, the mystic with the profound, 
avd the extravagant with the sublime. It must be owned too, 
that the spirit and tendency of the work, on account of which 
we clam so mild a judgment of its dete cts, and so unreserved 
an adimiration of its beauties, would probably have produced a 
far more bene ficial effeet in France, than they can possibly do 
iv England. We are not likely to gain gl! that improvement by 
its publication, whieh the French may bave lost by its suppres- 
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sion. In this country there are not as yet, we are happy to be- 
lieve, any very general symptoms of that coldness at the heart, 
that deadness.to all high and holy feeling, that mental and moral 
exhaustion, the effect of abandoned manners and venomous 
opinions, which in France required an intellectual. dram, of so 
ardent a quality as that which Madame de Stael has adminis- 
tered. We believe, however, that when propérly qualified by 
the correctives of ourselves and our critical brethren, it may do 
no little good even here, as a cordial or corroborative, espe- 
cially to those whose warmth of feeling and strength of princi- 
ple have been affected by the chilling breath of ‘fashionable or 
sceptical irony; as well as to those whose hearts and imagina- 
tions have been growing :cold. amidst the frigid calculations of 
the doctrine of expediency. 

Upon the whole we are not disposed to lament the favourable 
reception and the general applause which this extraordinary pro- 
duction of female genius has, already obtained nm England. ‘To 
Madame de Staél herself it ought to be some consolation for the 
destruction of tlie first impression of her work, that by making 
its first appearance in this free and happy country, the brightest 
specimen of her moral and intelectual powers has the advantage 
of coming forward to the present. age, and to posterity, in all 
those * fair proportions’, of which it would have. been ‘ cur- 
tailed’, if published in France. It. adds, indeed, considerably 
to the imterest ofthe book, that those passages which were 
marked for erdsion by’ the French Censors, are all of them now 
restored, and pointed out to notice by inverted commas and 
marginal notes. . Sonie of these are of so inoffensive and neutral 
a character, that we are at a loss to account for their condemna- 
tion, except on the supposition that Messieurs les Censeurs 
meant. it as a tacit. mockery of their master’s minuteness of sus- 
piciou:_ others are of a more. bold ‘aud ‘positive ’ déscription, 
pointing pretty directly at the despot himself, and at his system : 
altogether they form one of the most curious documents on re- 
cord in the history of literature and government. 

By way of specimen, ,we have selected from different parts of 
the work a few of these passages, which we place in one view 
before our readers,, the inverted commas marking the Tines sup- 


pressed by the censors of .the press. | oe he Se 


“ I do not.conceal from myself -that I am about to ‘expose, ‘jn 
literature as well as in philosophy, opinions foreign to those which 
reign in: France; but, let them appear just or not, Jet them be 
adopted or combated, they will at all events yield scope. for, re- 
flection. * We need not, I imagine wish to encircle the frontiers 
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‘ of literary France with the great wall of China, to prevent all 
* exterior ideas from penetrating within*.’ ” P. 6. 


“ * A sensible woman has said, that Paris is, of all the world, 
* the place where men can “most easily dispense with bein 
happy t;’ it is in this respect that it is so convenient to the unfor- 
tunate human race: but nothing can metamorphose a city of Ger- 
many into Paris, or cause the Germans, without entirel destroy- 
ing their own individuality, to receive like us the benefits of dis- 
sipation. If they succeeded in escaping from themselves, they 
would end in losing themselves altogether.” P. 107. 


“ The wonderful amalgamation of all classes of society is hardly 
to be obtained but through the influence of a system of laws, the 
same for all, * A man may combine opposite elements so as 
‘to make them proceed together in the same direction, but‘ at his 
* death they are disunited.’’”’ P. 158. 


“ Silesia had been acquired by the force of arms; Poland was 
7 Machiavelian conquest, ‘ az} $¢ could never be hoped that sub- 
* jects so got Sy stight of hand would be faithful to the juggler, 
» We calied himself their sovereign.’” P. 159. 


** «Good taste in literature is in some respects like order under 
despotism ; it is of consequence that we should know at what 
‘ price we purchase it.’ In a political point of view, Mr. Necker 
said, the utmost degree of liberty should be granted which is con. 
sistent with order.” P. 381. 


We have detained our readers so long with these introductory 
remarks and extracts, that they must be impatient for a more re- 
gular analysis of the contentsof the book. We presume, how- 
ever, that what has been already said may not have been altoge- 
ther without its use in assisting them to form a general idea of 
the nature and merit of the work. 

In a short introduction, under the title of “ General Observa- 
tious,” Madame de Stael unfolds the system upon which she has 





« * These commas are used to mark the passages which the cen- 
sors of Paris require to be suppressed. In the second volume they 
discovered nothing reprehensible; but the chapters on Enthu- 
siasm in the third, and, above all, the concluding paragraph of 
the work, did not meet their approbation. I was ready to submit 
to their censures in a negative manner, that is to say, by retrench- 
ing without making any, further additions; but the gendarmes 
sent by the Minister of Police executed the office of censors in a 

more brutal manner by tearing the whole book in pieces.” 
“ + Suppressed by the Literary Censorship ; because there must 
be happiness in Paris, where the Emperor lives.” 
4 proceeded 
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proceeded in the choite and conduct of her subject. “ The ori- 
yin Of the principal nations of Europe, she observes, “ may be 
traced 20 three great distinct: families: the Latin,. the Gernnan, 
and the Sclavonic.” » The Freach and the three more southerts 
people, have derived their language and their intellectual culture 
from Rome. ‘They allbetr the character of a long éxistiry ci- 
vilization, founded on the Pagan religion. They were early ini- 
tiated m the policy of the Romaus ; aid have inherited the sa- 
gacity of what people wm the conduct of ‘affairs, and imi the arts of 
dominion. Phey evince litle propensity to ‘abstract reflection; 
and are addicted to the pleastwes and the interests of the wofld, 

The Gepitians, anid the other’nations of ‘the north of Enrope, 
are of ‘Teutowic race ; they almost’'¢o) stantly resisted the Ro4 
man yoke; they were more lately ¢ivilized} aud by Cyristianity 
alone; they passed imstanianeously frou) a ‘sort of barbarism to 
the reimement of Christian intercourse ; ‘the tines of chivalry, 
the spirit of the middle ages’form their most vivid recollections, 
‘Their writings are of a’ colour rather Gothic than classical, and 
universally bear a melancholy Impression; and mysteries of # 
thoughtful and solitary nature fof’ the priicipal charm of their 
poetry.’ hey have’ all’ been distinguished) fiom the earliest 
tines, by their independence, ‘fidelity, aud’ honesty; although’ 
the social.dignity, for which the Enyltsh are indebted to theif 
constitution, asstires to’them ‘a decided superiority over the rest. 

‘Lhe'people-of Selavonic race; of Whom the Poles and the 
Russians! Held the first ravk, froin their recent and hurried civi- 
lization, have as yet established no sufficient claims to a distinct 
aid independent imtellectual character. 


“ Throughout literary Europe, then, there are but two great 
divisions strongly marked: the learning which is imitated from the 
ancients, and that which owes its birth to the spirit of the middie 
ages ;, that which in its origin received from the genius of pa- 
ganism its colour and ‘its charm, and that which owes its impulse 
and developement to a feligion intrinsically spirifual. 

« It might be said with reason, that the French and the Ger- 
mans are at the two extremes of the moral’ chain; since the 
former regard all ideas as moving from exterior objects; the latter, 
al inypressions. as proceeding from pre-conceived ideas. ~ These 
two nations, nevertheless, agree together pretty well in their so- 
cial relation: but none can be more opposite in their literary and 
philesephvien! systems. Intellectual Germany is hardly known to 

‘rance.’ P. 4 7 , 

“ For these reasons,” says Madame de Stuél, “ I believed, that 
there might be some advantage in making known that country in 
which, of all Europe, study and meditation have been pron 80 
far, that it may be considered as the native lagd of thought. The 
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reflections which the country itself and its literary works have 
suggested to me shall be divided into four sections. The first will 
treat of Germans and the Manners of the Germans ; the second, 
of Literature and the Arts; the third, of Philosophy ‘and Morals ; 
the fourth, of Religion and Enthusiasm.” P. 5. 


Of these four parts, the second, which is the largest, con. 
tains a rich fond of amusing and mstractive information; but 
from the length and miuuteuess of Its analyses, its Criticisms, and 
its citations, it may be thought wearisome by those) who have 
little or no taste for the details of German literature. 

From the nature of its subject, the third division will be the 
least teresting, as well as the least intelligible, to the generality 
of readers; and even to those few who understand and value 
metaphysical speculations, it may be less satisfactory in sub- 
stance, than agreeable in manner. 

In the last section, the genius of Madame de Stuel takes its 
highest flight. Yet the sublime conceptions, the ardent feelings, 
the impassioned eloquence, which are there displayed, caleu- 
luted, as they seem, to inspire the most elevated sentiments of 
isinterestedness and devotion, will not so dazzle the judgment 
of the more cool and serious reader, as to satisfy him entirely 
of the utility, or eveu of the safety, of so enthusiastic a recom- 
mendation of enthusiasm. 

The first part is unquestionably that which will be the most 
generally read with pleasure and approbation im this country. 

Whatever diversity of opinion may prevail, among persons of 
different tastes, respecting the entertaiwment or the edification 
to be derived from the rest of the work, all will agree in admir- 
ing and enjoying au animated picture of ational manners, ex- 
ecuted by so consummate an artist in this way, as the author of 
Corinne. 

Any expectations which may have been excited by the recol- 
lection of that extraordinary work, will be fully satished, we 
will venture to say, if not exceeded, by the shall and_ talent 
with which Madame de Stael has delineated the manners and 
character of the Germans. 

Here, as in Corinne, she displays that rapid coup deeil which, 
ata glance, catches all the great features of external habit and 
mental constitution ; that power ef combination and reduction, 
which presents thefn to others in one distinct and harmonious 
composition ; and lastly, that magic pencil which diffuses over 
the whole the animated hues of life, or the brilliant tints of ima- 
gination. lu both works she has knewn how to avail herself of 
the aid of contrast ; aud by placing in opposition the manners of 
Ktaly and of England i im the one, of France aud of Germany 1 - 
4 t 
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the other, she has given a double interest and a double effect to 
her descriptions. But in the descriptive part of the present 
work, there is an air of more calm and more exact observation ; 
there is a more just and temperate tone of reflection; in short, 
there is an evident improvement in the logical and moral quali- 
tiés of the author’s mmd, since the time when she composed 
her Corimne. | 

If we compare her with other writers, we must allow, that in 
amount aud accuracy of information, in sobriety of judgment, 
and in simplicity of thought and style, she is not equal to many 
of the great masters who, in different ages and countries, have 
observed and delineated human nature. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, we think it impossible to read this first part of her work 
without confessing, that very few painters of national manners 
have combined, to so great a degree, the grace, vivacity, and 
taste of female genius, with masculine vigour of thought, und 
strength of reflection ; or the poetical and picturesque style of 
antient narration, with the generalising spirit of modern pli- 
losophy. 

‘This favourable impression, however, is not conveyed at once 
by the very first chapter, “ on the aspect of Germany ;” which 
is written sufficiently well to prepare the reader for something 
better, but at the same time presents him with a larger propor- 
tion than he will find im the remaining chapters, of those faults 
which belong to the writings of Madame de Stael. ‘These are 
a tendency to fanciful and far-fetched thoughts; an air of be- 
ing very profound, or very brilliant, without occasion, and con- 
sequently without success; too many wnigmas, and too many 
clap-traps. 

Our readers will understand what we mean, after perusing the 
following passage, with which the work commences. 


‘ The number and extent of forests indicate a civilization yet 
recent: the ancient soil of the south is almost unfurnished of its 
trees, and the sun darts its perpendicular rays on the earth whicia 
has been laid bare by man. Germany still affords traces of unin- 
habited nature. From the Alps to the sea, between the Rhine and 
the Danube, you behold a land covered with oaks and, firs, inter- 
sected by rivers of an imposing beauty, and. by mountains of a 
most picturesque aspect; but vast heaths and sands, roads often 
neglected, a severe elimate, shed at first a gloom over the mind ; 
nor is it till after some time that it discovers what may attach-us 
to such a. country. | 

“ ‘The south of Germany is highly cultivated ; yet in the most 
delightful districts of this country there is always something of 
seriousness which calls the imagination rather to thoughts of cae 
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bour than of pleasure, rather to the virtues of the inhabitants than 
to.the charms of nature. 

“ The ruins of strong castles which are seen on the heights of 
the mountains, houses, built of mud, narrow windows, the snows 
which during winter cover the plains as far as the eye can reach, 
all these cause a painful impression on the mind. I know not 
what if silentness in nature and in the human race at first oppresscs 
the heart. It seems as if time moved more slowly there than 
elsewhere, as if vegetation made not a more rapa progress in 
the earth thax ideas in the minds of men, aud as if the regular 
furrows of the labourer were there traced upon a thankless soil. 

** Nevertheless, when we have overcome these first unreflect- 
ing sensations, the country and its inhabitants offer to the ob- 
servation something at once interesting and poetienl ; we feel that 
gentle souls and tender imagmations have embellished these fields. 
‘The high roads are planted with fruit trees for the refreshment 
of the traveller. The landscapes w hich surround the Rhine are 
every where magnificent ; this river may be called the tatclary ge- 
nius of Germany ; his waves are pure, rapid, and majestic, like 
the life of a hero of antiquity. The Danube divides itself into too 
many branches; the streams of the Elbe and Spree are disturbed 
too easily by the tempests; the Rhine only is unchangeable. 
The countries through which it flows appear at once of a cha- 
racter so grave and so diversified, so fruitful and so solitary, that 
one would be tempted to believe, that they owe. their cultivation 
to the genius of the river alone, and that man is as nothing to 
them. Its tide, as it flows along, relates the high deeds of the 
days of old, and the shade of Arminfus seems still to wander on its 
precipitous shores.” P. 9. 


fn fact, Madame de Stati appears to have entered Germany 
ma very nervous state, aud with a disposition to. find something 
strange and extraordinary m every object that met her view- 
Not content, however, with accounting for her own peculiar im- 
pressions, sinply from the fact ef her being a French woinan, 
Jeaving her native country wuder melancholy circumstances, she 
tasks her imagination to discover some mystic, profound, and 
permanent cause, in the nature of the objects themselves, Her 
stiuation, and the sentiments to which it gave vise, are described 
in the following extract, (from Chap. 15, on Northern Ger- 
many) which is written in nearly the sume style us that which 
We Bave already giveti trom the first chapter. 


* Lwas, six years ago, upon the banks of the Rhine, waiting 
for the vessel that was to convey me to the opposite shore; the 
weather was cold, the sky obscure, and all seemed to announce 
t» me some fatal presage. When the soul is violently disturbed 
by sorrow, we can hardly persuade ourselves that nature herself 
@ imdiiicrent te it; men may be permitted to attribute some in- 
fluence 
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finence to their griéfs ; it is not pride, it is confidence in the pity 
of heaven. I was uneasy about my children, though they were 
not yet of an ageto feel those emotions of the soul, which cast 
terror upon al] surrounding objects. My French: servants grew 
impatient at German sluggishness, and were surprised at nat 
making themselves understood in the language which they ime 
gined to be the only one admitted in all civilized countrics. There 
was an old German woman in tie passage-boat, sitting in a little 
cart, from which she would not alight even to cress the river. 
“ You are very quiet,” I said to her—‘* Yes’? answered she, “ why 
should I make a noise?’? These simple words struck me! Why, 
in truth, should we make a noise? But even were entire genera- 
tions to pass through life in sitence, still misery and death would 
not the less await them, or be the less able to feach them, 

“ On reaching the opposite shore, I heard the horns of the pos- 
tilions, seeming by their harsh and discordant tones to announce 
a sad departure for a sad abode. ‘The>earth was covered with 
snow; the houses bored with little windows, out of which peeped 
the heads of some inhabitants, disturbed by the sound of carriage- 
wheels in the midst of their monotonous employments; a sort of 
contrivance for moving the bar at the turnpike dispenses with the 
necessity of the toll-gatherer’s leaving his house, to receive the 
toli from travellers, Allis calculated for immobility ; and the man 
who thinks, and he whose existence is merely material, both are 
alike insensible to all external distraction.” td 


The second chapter, on the Manuers of the Germans, is a 
far more happy specimen of the taste and talents of Madame 
Stael. Itis, indeed, of itself a sufficient justification of us for 
having mentioned her name im company and comparison with 
that of ‘Vacitus. In this part of her work she evidently hag in 
her recolleetion,. the “ Germany,” of that author ; and in some 
degree follows his arrangement, as well as emulates his merit. 
Having begun, lke him, with a general sketch of the appear- 
auce of Germany, sbe proceeds to give a description of those 
principal features’of character in which the, whole German na- 
tion agree; and then concludes by examining separately the se- 
veral states into which it 1s divided. ; 

‘The whole German people are represented to be, generally 
speaking, sincere, honest, and faithful to their word ; strangers 
to deceit; and, from their habitual rectitude, neither willing, nor 
able to practise that stipple and artificial policy * which makes 
all truths bend to aJl interests, atid sacrifices every engagement 
to every calculation. They are also a laborious and studious 
people, characterised however, more by reflection aud imagina- 
tion, than by practical sense and knowledge of mankind. ‘They 
are slow and inert in their proceedings: the lower classes “pe 
' cially 
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cially are very fixed in their notions and habits, and are sufficient- 
ly coarse when any attempt is made to alter their plan of con. 
duct. As we rise a little above the lowest class, we easily per- 
ceive ‘ that internal vivacity,’ that poetry of the soul, which cha- 
racterises the Germans.” ‘The inhabitants of town ‘and country, 
the soldiers and labourers are all acquainted with music. "The 
Germans deserye credit for the sincerity testified even mm those 
respectful forms of reverence and ceremonious’ civility, which 
provoke the ridicule of foreigners. A striking contrast exists 
between their sentiments and customs, their talents and tastes. 
An enthusiastic passion for the fine arts and for poetry is joined 
to low and vulgar manners ; military institutions are united with 
domestic propensities, and the profession of a soldier with the 
habits of a peacefuland regular mode of life. 'T le demarcation of 
classes, which is much more positive in Germany than in F rance, 
separates too much the nobles from the citizens, the men of rank 
from the men of lettersy but from the natural goodness of the 
German character, has nothing offensive in it. 

The want of a general government, a goneral worship, one 
capital city of the whole empire, one common centre of mitelli- 
gence and spirit, is favourable to the independence of genius 
and talent in individuals, but fatal to the political force and pa- 
trietism of the Germans as a nation. 

"Fhe love of libe ty has not been taught the Germans either by 
enjoyment or by priyation. The probity of individuals supplied 
the defects of the laws. ‘The moder ration of the sovereigns avid 
the wisdom of the governed renders harmless every fauli 1 in theiy 
political institutions. 


“ Political institutions can alone form the character of a nation ; 
the nature of the government of Gerniany was almost in opposi- 
tion to the philosophice al illumination of the Germans. From thence 
it follows that they join the greatest boldness of thought to the 
most obedient character. ‘The pre-eminence of the military states 
and the distinctions of rank haye accustomed them to the most 
exact submission in the relations of social life. Obedience, with 
them, is regularity, not servility ; they are as scrupulous in the 
execution of the orders they receive, as if eyery order became 
a duty. 
ss i ‘he enlightened mep of Germany dispute yehemently amo ng 
themselves the dominion of hypothesis, anu will suffer no shack 
in this department ; but they give up vinous: difficulty all that is 
real in life to the powerful of the earth, * This reality, which 
* they so much d th finds purchasers however, whoa in the ‘en nd 
‘ aval themselves of their ncquasitiotis to carry troubleand constraint 
* into the empire of the imagination itself.’ ‘The understanding 
and the character of the Germans appear to have no communi 
cation 
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eation together: the one caundét suffer any limits, the other is 
subject to every yoke; the one is very enterprising, the other 
very timid: in short, the illumination of the one seldom gives 
strength to the other, and this-is easily explained. The exten- 
sion of knewledge in former times only serves to weaken the cha 
racter, when it is not strengthened by the habit of business and 
the exercise of the will. Te see all, and comprehend all, is a great 
cause of uncertainty; and the energy of action developes itself 
only in those free and powerful countries, where patriotic sen+ 
timents are to the soul like blood to the veins, and grow cold only 
with the extinction of life itself*,” . P. $4, 


The above abridgement may suffice to give our readers a very 
imperfect idea of the contents of the- second chapter; but it 
would be au useless and a thankless task to go on anatomising 
an: garbling the remaining eighteen chapters which belong to the 
first division of the subject. We shall content ourselves, therefore, 
with extracting two or three passages, which, we conceive, will 


have the effect of temptiiig those who read them to indulge them. 


selves with the perusal of the origitial work. 


* The German women have a charm, exelusively their own— 
a touching voice, fair hair, a dazzling complexion; they are 
modest but less timid than Englishwomen; one sees that they 
have been less accustomed to meet with their superiors among 
men, and that they have besides less to apprehend from the se- 
vere censares of the public. They endeavour to please by their 
sensibility, to interest by their imagination; the language of 
poetry, and the fine arts are familiar to them; they coquet with 
enthusiasm, as they do in France with wit and pleasantry. That 
— loyalty which distinguishes the German character, renders 
ove less dangerous to the happiness of women; and perhaps they 
admit the advances of this sentiment with the more confidence, 
as it is invested with romantic colours; and disdain and infidelity 
are less to be dreaded there than elsewhere. 

“ Love is a religion in Germany, but a poetical religion 
which tolerates too easily all that sensibility can excuse. It 
cannot be denied, that the facility of divorce in the Protestant 





— =~ - 


* « I have no need to say that jt is England which I ‘wished to 
point out by these words; but when names are not 
nounced, the censors, in genéral, who are men of knowl 
take a pleasure in not comprehending. It is not the same with 
the police ; the police has a sort of instinct that is really extras 
ordinary im prejadice of all liberal ideas, under whatever forny 
they present themselves, and traces dut, with the of a 
good hound, all that might awaken in the minds of the French 
their ancient love for the progress of Jiglit and liberty,” 
states 
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states 4s prejudicial to the sacredness of marriage. ‘They change 
husbands with as little difficulty as if they were arranging the in. 
cidents of a drama; the good nature common both to men and 
women is the reason that so little bitterness of spirit ever accom- 
panies these easy ruptures; and as the Germans are endowed 
with more imagination than real» passion, the most extravagant 
events take place with singular tranquillity; nevertheless, it is 
thus that manners and character lose:every thing like.consistency ; 
the spirit of paradox shakes the most sacred institutions, and there 
are no fixed rules upon any subject.’ ) P. 39. 


** The philosophical progress of the human race should be 
divided into ‘four different periods: ‘the heroic’ times, which 
eove birth to’ civilization! patriotism, which constituted the 
glory of antiquity ; chivalry, the warlike religion of wre ; and 
the love of liberty, the history of: which dates its origin from the 
epoch of ‘the revolution. , 

* Germany, with the exception of. a few, of its courts, which 
were’ inspired with the emulation of imitating France, had not 
been tainted by the fatuity, the immorality, and the incredulity, 
which, since the time of the Regency, had debased the natural 
character of Frenchmen. JF cudality’ still retained among the 


Germans the maxims of chivalry: they fought duels, indeed, sel- 
domer than in Frence, because the Germanic’ nation is not so 


lively'as’ the brench, «nd because all ranks of people donot, as 


in France, participate in the sentiment of bravery; ‘but public 
opinion was generally much more severe «ith regard to every 
thing connected with probity. If aman had in any manner been 
wanting to the laws of morality, ten duels a day would never 
have sct him up again in any person’s esteem. Many men of good 
company have been seen in France, who, when accused of some 
blameable action, have answered: § It mav be bad enough; but 
nobody at least will dare to say so befure my face.’ — Nothing 
can invply a more utter depravation’ of morals; for what would 
become of human society if it) was! only) necessary for men to 
kill each other to acquire the right of doing one another, in other 
respects, all the mischief possible? to break their word, to «ic, 
provided nobody dared to say, * You have lied?’ in short, io se- 
parate loyalty from bravery, and transform courage into a modg 
of obtaining social impunity! 

“ Since the extinction of ‘the spirit of chivalry im France ; 
since she possessed no longer a+Godefroi, a Saint Louis, or a 
Bayard, to protect weakness, and hold themselves bound by a 
promise as by the 1st indissoluble chain, I will venture to say, 
contrary to the received ‘opinion, that France has perhaps been 
that country of the world in which womenvare the least happy at 
heart. France was called the Paradise of Women,: on account of 
the great share of liberty: which the’ sex enjoys there’; but this 
very liberty arose’ from the facility with which men detach _— 
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selves from them. The Turk, who" ee ip “His bie proves it 
least’ by that very conduct, how necessnt 7th is't piness ; 
the man of gallantry, a character, off which thé last cline fur- 
nished us with so’ many examples, sélects women for the victims 
of his vanity; mid’ this vanity cdasists ‘not only in'geductig, but in 
afterwards abandoning them. He must, in order to. justify it, be 
able to declare,’ in phrases light ind itreprcheHstble in the dnc es, 
that such “a be in had ‘Yored hiin, but that he no. \énge it capes 
about ‘her!’ “My sélfjove’ tells me, Tet her die” of nd i fred 
said @ friend of the’ Baron de Bezérital; and this’ véry Die Qp- 
peared'to hit ‘ab object of deep regret, when a’ prem Hate death 
prevented him from the accomplishment of this laudable design. 
One'provts tired of every thing, my angel, Writes’ M. de la. Clos 
ina novel; Which makes one “shidder at the refinements of, im- 
invorality w Nich it displays. TH short, at this very. period, when 
they pretended that love reigned in France, it seems to me that 
gallantry, if Emay use, the ‘expression, ‘really placed women out 
of the protection of the law. When their momentary reign was 
Over, neither’ generosity, nor’ gratitude, not even pity, was left 
them. They counterfeited the aeéents of Tove to make thém 
fall into:the snares,’ like the crocodile w hich imitates the voices of 
children, to entrap their inothers. 

* Louis XIV. so vaunted for his chivalrous gallantry, did he 
not ehory hinaself the ngost hard-hearted of men in his conduct to- 
wards the very woman by whom he was most ,beloved of ,all, Ma- 
dume de Vallis res The details which are given of that transaction 
in the Memoires de Mademe are frightful. He pierced with grief 
the unfortunate heart which breathed: only. for him, and, twenty 
vears of tears at the foot of the cross, could hardly cicatrize | the 
wounds, which the cruel disdain of the monarch had, inflicte 
Nothing is so barbarous as vanity ; ; and as society, the. bon-tons 
fashion, success, all put. this vanity singularly in. play, there is 
no country where. the happiness of women. is, in greater,.danger 
than one in which eyery thing depends upon what is, called opi- 
nion, and in which everybody learns. of others what it» is, good 
taste to feel, 

* It must be confessed,.t that, women, haye, ended, by. taking 
part in the ingmorality which, pa bee ye own _krme empire ; 
they have learned to- lessen. their sufferings by hecoming worthless, 
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destruction ef sentiment among the high, and of morality among 
the vulgar. It must be allowed, nevertheless, that the Germans 
have more imagination than sensibility; and their uprightness is 
the only pledge for their constancy, The French, in general, re- 
spect positive duties; the Germans think themselves less bound 
by duty than affection. What we have said respecting the fa- 
cility of divorce affords a proof of this; love is, with them, more 
sacred than marriage. It is the effect of an honourable delicacy, 
no doubt, that they are above all things faithful to promises 
which the law does not warrant; but those which are warranted 
by law are nevertheless of greater importance to the interests of 
ey 

“ The spirit of chivalry still reigns among the Germans, if we 
may be allowed to say so, in a passive sense; they are incapable 
of deceit, and their integrity discoyers itself in all the intimate 
relations of life; but that severe energy, ‘which imposed so many 
sacrifices on men, so many virtues on women, and rendered the 
whole of life one holy exercise governed by the same peers 
sentiment ; this chivalrous energy ef the times of old has left in 
Germany only ay impression long since passed away, Hence- 
forward, ‘nothing great will ever be accomplishes there, except 
by the liberal impulse which, throughout Eyrope, has succeeded 
to chivalry.” -P, 46, 


“ It seems to me an acknowledged fact, that Paris is, of all 
cities in the world, that in which the spirit and taste for conversa- 
tion are most generally diffused ; and that disorder which they cal] 
the mal du pays, that undefinable longing for our native jand, which 
exists independently even of the friends we have left behind there, 
applies particularly to the pleasures of conversation which French- 
men find no where else in the same degree as at home. Volney re: 
lates, that some French emigrants began, during the revolution, 
to establish a colony and clear some lands in Amerjca; but a 
were continually quitting their work to go and talk, as they sai 
in town—and this town, New Orleans, was distant Six hundre 
leagues from their place of residence. The necessity of conversa: 
tion is felt by all classes of people in France; speech is not there, 
as elsewhere, merely the means of communicating from one tq 
another, ideas, sentiments, and transactions; but it is an instry- 
yrent on which they are fond of playing, and which anjmates the 
spirits, like music among same people, and strong liquors among 
others. 

' That sort of pleasure which is produced by an animated eonver- 
sation does pot isely don the natare of that conversa- 
tion; the jdeas and know! which it developes do not form its 
ptincipal interest; it is a certain manner of acting upon one another, 
of giving mutual and instantaneous delight, of speaking the mo- 
ment one thinks, of acquiring immediate self-enjoyment, of re- 
ceiving applause without labour, of displaying the understanding 
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in all its shades by accent, gesture, Jook ; of eliciting, in short, at 
will, the electric sparks which relieve many by the very excess of 
ra! viyacity, and serye to awaken others out of a state of painful 
apathy. 

Pe Nothing is more foreign to this talent than the character and 
disposition of the German intellect; they require in all thi a 
serious result. Bacon has sajd, that conversation is not the road lead- 
ing to the house, but a bye path where people walk with pleasure, 
The Germans give the necessary time to all things, but what is ne- 
cessary to conversation is amusement ; if men pass this line, they 
fall into discussion, into serious argument, which is rather an use- 
ful occupation than an agrecable art. It must also be confessed 
that the taste for society, and the intoxication of mind which it 

roduces, render them singularly incapable of application and 
study, and that the virtues of the Germans depend perhaps in some 
respects upon the very absence of this spirit. 

‘“ The ancient forms of politeness, still in full force almost al] 
over Germany, are contrary to the ease and familiarity of conver- 
sation’; the most inconsiderable titles, which are yet the longest to, 
be pronounced, are there bestowed and repeated twenty times at 
the same meal; every dish, every glass of wine, must be offered 
with a sedulity and a pressing manner, which is mortally tedious 
to foreigners. There is a sort of goodness at the bottom of all 
these usages ; but they could not subsist for an instant ina coun 
try where pleasantry may be risked without offence to susceptibi- 
lity; and yet where can be the grace and the charm of society, if 
it forbids that gentle ridicule which diverts the mind, and adda 
even to the charm of good-nature an agreeable mode of expres- 
sion? The course of ideas for the last century has been entirely 
directed by conversation. They thought for the purpose of speak- 
ing, and spoke for the purpose of being applauded, cud whatever 
could not be said seemed to be somewhat superfluous in the soul, 
The desire of pleasing is a very agreeable disposition; yet it differs 
wuch from the necessity of being beloved: the desire of pleasing 
renders us dependant on opinion, the necessity of being beloved sets 
us free from it; we may desire to please even those whom we would 
injure, and this is exactly what is called coquetry; this etry 
does nat appertain exclusively to the women, there is daceah of 
in all forms of behaviour adapted to testify more affection than ig 
really felt. The integrity of the Germans its to them nothing 
of this sort; they construe grace literally, they consider the charm 
of expression as an en ent for conduct, and thence proceeds 
their susceptibility ; for they never hear a word without. wing & 
consequence from it, and do not conceive that speech can be 
treated as a liberal art, which has no other end or consequence 
than the pleasure which men find in it. The spirit of conversa< 
tion is sometimes attended with the inconvenience of impairing the 
sincerity of character; it is not a combined, but an. guitey which 
tated deception. ‘The French have admitted into it a gai ss 
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venders them amiable, but it'is not the Jess ‘certain, that all that is 
most sacred in this world has been shaken ‘to its centre by grace, 
at least by that sort of grace that attaches importance to nothing, 
and turns all things into ridicule. 

“ ‘The bon mots ‘of the French have been quoted from one end 
of Europe to the other. At all times they have displayed the bril- 
liancy of their merit, and solaced their griefs in a lively and agree- 
able manner ; at all times they have stood in need of one another, 
us alterhate hearers und admirers; at all times they have excelled 
in the art of knowing where to speak and where to he silent, when 
any commanding interest siniplis over their natura! Jiveéliness ; at 
all times they have possessed the talent of living fast, of cutting 
short long discourses, of giving way to. theif successors who are 
desirous of speaking in their turn; at’all times, in short, they have 
known how to take from thought and féeling no more than is ne- 
cessary to animate conversation, withott fatiguing the weak inter- 
est which men generally feel for one another.” P. 101. 


'“ The French are the most skilful diplomatists in. Europe; and 
the very same persons whom the world accuses of indiscretion and 
impertipence know better than all the world besides how to keep a 
secret, and how to win those whom they find worth the trouble. 
They never displease others but when they choose to do so, that is 
ta say, when their vanity conceives thatit will be better served by 
acontemptucus than by an obliging deportment. This spirit of 
conversation has remarkebly called out m the French the more se- 
rious ¢pirit of political negociation; there is no foreign embassa- 
dor that can contend with them in this department, unless, abso- 
luitely setting aside all pretensions to finesse, he goes straight for- 
ward in business, like one who fights without knowing the art of 
fencing. 

« "The relations of the diferent classes with one another were 
also well calculated to develope in France, the sagacity, extent, 
and decencies, of the spirit of society.!o The «distinction of ranks 
was not marked in.a positive manner, and there was constant room 
for ambition in the undefined space which. was open to all by turns 
to conquer or jose. Lhe rights of the tiers-¢état, of the parlia- 
linments, of thenoblesse, evcn the power. of the king, nothing was 
determined by'an invariable rule; all was Jost, as may be said, in 
the address ‘of conversion; the most serious difficulties were 
evaded by the delicate variations of words and manners, and it 
seldom happened to any one either to offend another, or to yield to 
him; both extremes were avoided so carefully. The great families 
hail also among themselves pretensions mever decided and always 
secretly. understood, and this uncertainty excited vanity much 
more than any fixed distinction of ranks could have done: it was 
necessary to study all that composed the existence bf man or wo- 
man, in order to know the sort of consideration that was due to 
them. In the habits; customs, and Jaws of France, _ has 
. always 
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always been something arbitrary in every sense¢ and thence ‘it 
happens that ‘the French have possessed, if we ‘may“use the ex 
pression, so great a pedantry of frivolity: the’ principal founda- 
tions not being secured, consistency was to be given to the smal- 
lest details. In England, originality is ‘allowed to individuals, so 
well regulated is the mass! In France, the spirit of imitation és 
like a bond of society ; and it seems as if every thing would fall 
into confusion if this bond did not supply the instability of estas 
blishments. : fieron.oht! its 
.: In Germany every body keeps his rank, his place in’ society, 
as if it were his established post, and there is no occasion for dex- 
terous turns, parentheses, half-expressions, to show the advanta- 
ges of birth or of title which a man thinks he possesses‘above his 
neighbour. Good company in Germany, is the court; in’ France 
it consisted of all who could put themselves on an’ equality with 
the court ; and every man might bope it; and every man also’ tear 
that he may never attaim to it. “Hence it resulted that each indi- 
vidual wished to possess the manners of that society. In Germany 
you obtained admission by patcnt; im’ France, an error: of taste 
expelled you from it; and men were even more cager to resemble 
the gens du monde than to distinguish themselves, in ‘that’ same 
world, by their personal merit. 

“ An aristocratical ascendency, ) fashion, and elegance, obtained 
the advantage over energy, learning, sensibility, understan ling 
itself. .It said to energy,—-You attach too much interest to per- 
sons and things:+-to learning, You take up too-mucly of niy«time': 
-—to sensibility, You are too exclusive:—to understanding, You 
are too individual a distinction. ‘Advantages were required ‘that 
should depend more on manners than ideas, and it) was . of more 
importance to recognize in a man the class to: which he belonged 


than the merit he possessed. This sort of equality in inequality is: 


very favourable to the people of mediocrity, ‘for it must necessa- 


rily destroy all originality in the mode: of seeing and expressing’ 


one’s self. ‘he chosen model is; nable,: agreeable, and in’ good 
taste, but it-is the same for all. This model. is.a point of re-union ;: 
in conforming to it, every body imagines himselfmore’ associated ‘ 
with others. A Frenchman would grow’ as much’ tired: of being 
alone in his opinion as of being alone in his-room. Ist) OT 

“ The French do not deserve to be accused of) flattering power 
from the calculations which generally inspire this flattery; they. go: 
where all the world goes, through evil report and good report,’ 
no matter which; if‘a few make themselves pass forthe multi-: 
tude, they are sure that the multitude will shortly. follow them. 
The French revolution in 1789, was effected by sending a courier 
from village to village to cry, ‘ Arm, yourselves: for the neighe, 
bouring village is in arms already;’ and so all the world found: 


itself risen up against the world, or rather against no ody. If 


% 


you spread a report, that such a mode of viewing thin unis 
versally received, you would obtain unanimity, in Spi 
vate 
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venders them amiable, but it'is not the Jess certain, that all that is 
most sacred in this world has been shaken ‘to its centre by grace, 
at least by that sort of grate that attaches importance to nothing, 
and turns all things into ridicule. 

“Phe boa mots ‘of the French have been quoted from one end 
of Europe to the other. At all times they have display ed the bril- 
liancy of their merit, and solaced their griefs in a lively and agree- 
able manner; at all timés they have stood in need of one another, 
as alternate hearers und admirers; at all times they have excelled 
in the art of knowing where to speak and where té be silent, when 
any commanding interest triumphs over their natural wenees « at 
all times they have possessed the talent of living fast, of cutting 
short long discourses, of giving way to. theit successors who are 
desirous of speaking in their turn; at'all times, in short, they have 
known how to take from thought and feeling no more than is ne- 
cessary to animate conversation, withott fatiguing the weak inter- 
est which men generally feel for one another.” P. 101. 


“The I’vench are the most skilful diplomatists in. Europe; and 
the very same persons whom the world accuses of indiscretion and 
impertipence know better than all the world besides how to keep a 
secret, and how to win those whom they find worth the trouble. 
They never displease others but when they choose to do so, that is 
ta say, when their vanity conceives thatit will be better served by 
a contemptucus than by an obliging deportment. This spirit of 
conversation has remarkably called out in the French the more se- 
rious spirit of political negociation; there is no foreign embassa- 
dor that can contend with them in this department, unless, abso- 
hitely setting aside all pretensions to finesse, he goes straight for- 
ward in business, like one who fights without knowing the art of 
fencing. 

* The relations of the diferent classes with one another were 
also well cxiculated to develope in France, the sagacity, extent, 
and decencies, of the spirit of society.!0 The distinction of ranks 
was hot marked inva poser e manner, and there was constant room 
for ambition in the undefined space whicli. was open to all by turns 
to conquer or jose. The rights of the tiers-état, of the parlia- 
linments, of thenoblesse, even the power of the king, nothing was 
ale rerthined by'an invariable rule; all was lost, as may be said, in 
the address ‘of convers tion; the most serious difficulties were 
evaded by the delicate variations of words and manners, and it 
seldom happened ‘to any one either to offend another, or to yield to 
him; both extremes were avoided so carefully. The great families 
hail ,also among themselves pretensions never decided and always 
cy, A ae and this uncertainty excited vanity much 
more than any fixed distinction of ranks could have done: it was 
necessary to study all that composed the existence bf man or wo- 
man, in order to know the sort of consideration that was due to 
them. In the habits; customs, and laws of France, ~ has 
. always 
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always been something arbitrary in: rts senset and thence it 
happens that the French have possessed, if we ‘may use the ex- 
pression, so great a pedantry of frivolity: the principal founda- 
tions not being secured, consistency was to be given'to the smal« 
lest details. In England, originality is allowed to individuals, so 
well regulated is the mass! In France, the spirit of imitation is 
like a bond of society ; and it seems as if every thing would fall 
into confusion if this bond did not supply the insteelity of estas 
blishments. 

: In Germany every body keeps his rank, his place i in’ sovlety, 

as if it were his established post, and there is no occasion for dex- 
‘aiid turns, parentheses, half-expressions, to show'the advanta- 
ges of birth or of title which a man thinks he passosses‘above his 
neighbour. Good company in Germany, is the courty im France 
it consisted of all who could put:themselves on an’ equality with 
the court ; and every nian might hope it, and every man also! fear 
that he may never attaim to it.’ -Henee it resulted that each indi- 
vidual wished to possess the manners of that society. “In Germany 
you obtained admission by patcnt; m! France, an error. of taste 
expelled you from it; and men were even. more cager to resemble 
the gens du monde than to distinguish themselves, in ‘that same 
world, by their personal merit. " 

“ An uristocratical ascendency, ‘fashion, and elegance, dealnad 
the advantage over energy, learning, sensibility, understan ling 
itself. It said to enerzy,—You attach too much interest to per-' 
sons and things:+-to learning, You take up too mucly of niy*time’s 
-—to sensibility, You are too exclusive:—to understanding, You 
are too individual a distinction. Advantages were required that 
should depend more on manners than ideas, and it) was of more 
importance to recognize ima man the class to: which he belonged 
than the merit he possessed. This sort of equality in inequality is: 
very favourable to the people of mediocrity, tor it must mecessa- 
rily destroy all originality in the mode: of seeing and expressing’ 
one’s self. The chosen model is; noble, agreeable, and in good 
taste, but itis the same for all. This model is.a point of re-union ;) 
in conforming to it, every body imagines himselfvmore associated. 
with others. A Frenchman would grow as much’ tired of —s 
alone in his opinion as of being alone in his-room. 

“ The French do not deserve to be accused of: fleaniring) power 
from the caloulations which generally inspire this flattery; they.go: 
where all the world goes, through evil report and good report,: 
no matter which; if a few make themselves pass forthe multi-: 
tude, they are sure that the multitude will shortly follow them. 
The French revolution in 1789, was effected by wre a courier 
from village to village to cry, ‘ Arm, yourselves: for the neighs. 
bouring village is in arms already ;’ and so all the world age <9 
itself risen up against the world, or rather against nobo nigh i 
you spread a report, that such a mode of viewing thin unis 
versally received, you would obtain unanimity, in site of “pH. 
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vate opitiohs: you would then keep the secret of the comedy, 
for every one would in private confess, that all ate wrong. in 
secret scrutinies, the deputies have been seen to give their white 
or black ball contrary to their opinion, only because they believed 
the majority to be of different sentiments from their own, and be- 
cause, as they said, they would not throw away their vote. 

“ It is by this necessity imposed in society of thinking like 
other le, that the contrast of co in war and pusillanimity 
in civil life, so often displayed during the revolution, may be best 
explained. There is but one mode of thinking with respect to 
military courage: but public opinion may be bewildered as to the 
conduct to be canned in political life. You are threatened with 
the censure of those around you, with solitude, with desertion, 
if you decline to follow the ruling party; but in the armies there 
is no other alternative but that of death or distinction, a dazzling 
situation tor the Frenchman, who never-fears the one and pas- 
sionately loves the other. Set fashion, or applause, on the side 
of danger, and you will see the Frenchman brave it in every form ; 
the social spirit exists in France from the highest to the lowest, 
it is necessary to hear one’s self approved by one’s neighbours: 
nobody will, at any price, expose himself to censure or ridicule ; for 
in a country where conversation has so much influence, the noise of 
words often drowns the voice of conscience. | 

** We know the story of that man who began by praising with 
enthusiasm an actress he had just heard; he perceived a smile 
on the lips of those near him, and softened his eulogium; the 
obstinate smile did not withdraw itself, and the fear of ridicule 
made him conclude by saying, Ma foi! The poor devil did all that 
she could. The triumphs of pleasantry are continually renewed 
in France; at one time it is thought fit to be religious, at another, 
the contrary ; at one time to love one’s wife, at another, to appear 
no where in her company. ‘There have been moments even, in 
which men have feared to pass for idiots if they evinced tlic 
least humanity ; and this terror of ridicule, which in the higher 
classes —— discovers itself only in vanity, is transformed into 
ferocity in the lower. 

“ What mischief would not this spirit of imitation do among 
the Germans! ‘Their superiority consists in the independence of 

irit, the love of retirement, and individual originality. The 
brench are all-powerful only en masse, and their men of genius 
themselves always rest on received opinions, when they mean to 
push onward beyond them. In short, the impatience of the French 
character, so attractive in conversation, would deprive the Ger- 
mans of the principal charm of their natural imagination, that 
calm: reverie, that deep contemplation, which cails in the aid of 
time and perseverance to discover all things.”? P. 109. 


« All the north of Germany is filled with the most learned 
universities in Europe. In no country, not even in England, 
hare 
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have the people so many means of instructing themselves, and of 
bringing their faculties to perfection. How is it then that the nation is 
wanting in energy, that it appears generally dull and confined, 
even while it contains within itself a small number at least, of 
men, who are the most intellectual in all Europe? It is to the 
nature of its government, not to education, that this singular 
contrast must be attributed. Intellectual education is perfect in 
Germany, but every thing there passes into a theory; practical 
education depends solely on things actually existing; it is by 
action alone, that the character acquires that firmness which is 
necessary to direct the conduct of life. Character is an instinct ; 
it has more alliance with nature than the understanding, and yet 
circumstances alone give men the opportunity of developing it. 
The government is the real instructor of the people; and public 
education itself, however beneficial, may create men of letters, but 
not citizens, warriors, or statesmen, 

“ In Germany, the genius of philosophy goes further than any 
where clse ; nothing arrests its course; and even the want of a 
political career, so fatal to the mass, affords a freer scope to the 
thinking part of the nation. But there is an immense distance 
between the first and second orders of genius, because’there is 
no interest, no object of exertion, for men who do net rise to the: 
elevation of the most rash conceptions, In Germany, a man who 
is not occupjed with the comprehensioa of the whole universe, has 
really nothing to do. 

“ The'German universities possess an ancient reputation of a 
date several ages antecedent to the reformation. Since that. 
epoch, the protestant universities have been incontestibly superior 
to the catholic, and the literary glory of Germany depends alto- 
gether upon these institutions, 

“ The English universities have singularly contributed to dif- 
fuse among the people of England that knowledge of ancient lan- 
guages and literature, which gives to their orators and statesmen 
an information so liberal and so brilliant, It isa mark of good tuste 
to be acquainted with other things besides matters of business, 
when one is thoroughly acquainted with them; and, besides, the 
eloquence of free nations attaches itself to the history of the 
Gremne and Romans, as to that of ancient fellaw countrymen.’ 

~ 171. 


-“ Tt is not, therefore, without reason, that the study of the an- 
cient and modern languages has been made. the basis of all the 
establishments of education which have formed the most able 
men throughout Europe. The sense of an expression in a fo- 
reign language is at once a grammatical and an intellectual prob- 
lem ; this problem is altogether proportioned to the nndersencing ‘ 
of a child: at first he understands only the words, then he asce 
to the conception of the phrase, and _soqm after the charm of the 
expression, its force, its harmony ; all the qualities which _ 
unite 
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united in the language of man,’ are gradually ‘ferceived by the 
child while engaged in translating ;- he ‘makes a‘trial of himself 
with the difficulties which are ‘presented to hint by two languages 
at a time ; he introduces himseif to the several ideas in succession; 
compares: and combines diilérent sdérts’ of analogies and probabi- 
lities; and the spontaneous activity of the mind, that alone which 
truly developes the faculty of thought, is in @ lively manner ex- 
cited by this study; the number Of faculties which it awakens ut 
the same time gives it the-advantagé’ over evety other species of 
labour; ‘and we are too happy inf being able to employ the’ flexible 
memory of a child; in’ retaining ® sort ‘of information without 
which he would be all his life confined ‘to the ¢irele of his own 
uation, # cirele narrow, like every’ thing which is exclusive. 

“The study of grams requires the same connection ahd the 
same forve of attention as’ the inathematics, but: it‘is much more 
closely connected with thought. Grammar unites ideas, ‘as cal- 
culation combines figures; grammatical legic’ is equaily precise 
with that of algebra, and at the same tiié it applies itself to every 
thing that is alive in the mind: words ate at the same time ci- 
phers and images; they are both slaves and-free; at the same 
times subject to the discipline of syntax, and all powerful by their 
natural siguification: thus we find in the metaphysics of grammar, 
exactness of. reasonmg and ‘independence of ‘thought united; 
every thing has passed by «means of words, and’ every thing’ is 
again found in words when we know how to examine them: Jan- 
guages are inexhaustible for the child as well‘ as ‘for’ the man, 
uid every one may draw from them whatever hé stands ‘in need 
of. ‘The impartiality which is natural to the spirit of the Germans 
leads them to take an interest in the literature of foreign coun- 
trices, and we find few men a little elevated above the commor 
herd who are not familiar with several languages: on ‘leaving 
school they are in general already well acquainted with Latin 
and even with Greek. The education of the German univer- 
sities, says a French writer, begins. where that of most nations 
in Europe ends. Not only the professors are men of astonish- 
ing information; but what distinguishes them above all things ts 
their extreme scrupulousness in the art of instruction.’ In Ger- 
niany, men have a conscience iv every thing, and there is‘nothing. 
that can dispense with it. If we examine the course of human 
destiny, we shall sce that levity of disposition may, lead’to every 
thing that is bad in the world. It is only in childhood, that 
levity has a charm; it seems as if the Creator still led the child 
by the hand, and assisted him to tread gently ever the clouds of 
lite; bat when time abandons man to himself it is only in the 
seriousness of his soul that he can find reflection, sentiment, and. 
virtue.” =P. T80. 


(To Le continued.) 
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Art. VI. Tragedies ; by John Galt. Cadell and Davies, 
181@.. 


WE parted with Mr. Galt about, four. months. since in the ca- 
pacity of a traveller; and we are not sorry to resume our ace 

uaintance with him in the character of a poet. Tragedies in 
this degenerate age are but rare productions of the human brain ; 
the public will therefore feel themselves under the greater obli- 
gation.to those who have spirit enough, in spite of all the new 
Merino cross of Melo-dratnas and Burlesques, to préserve the 
old Southdown solemnity of the Tragic Muse pure and uncor- 
rupted. . We have here, to keep up the agricultural metaphor, 
five two year old tragedies, all penned together in one volume, 
to be shewn for the prize ; the breeder, John Galt, 

This gentleman, as our readers may perhaps remember, bas. 
professed himself “a heretic in classical dogmas,” and has ex< 
pressed a noble contempt for the shackles of steete bigotry, 
and the dullness of literary prejudice. It is with much pleasure 
therefore that we direct our attention to the expatiation of unfet- 
tered genius, aud follow the steps of this native and unsophisti- 
cated poet through all the brakes and brambles of Parnassus. 

It appears that four out of five of these tragedies were com- 
posed at sea, a.circumstance which we should have been in- 
clined to suspect from that peculiar vigour of language, and 
glow of expression, which a long acquaintance with the forecas- 
tle could alone have suggested.. There is something peculiarly 
interesting in the romantic association of names, which cannot 
fail to prepossess the sympathetic reader in the fate of the tra- 
gedies themselves. 


‘“‘ These Dramas are the sketches of pastime, and as such are 
offered to the public. MApDDALEN was written in the Lazzarette 
of Messina, to lighten the captivity of a quarantine; CUYTEM- 
NESTRA during a passage from Sardinia to Gibraltar; AGAMEm- 
Non in the course of my voyage from that fortress to Ireland; Aw- 
Tonia, While obliged to perform a second quarantine in Cork har- 
bour; and Lapy Macsern, at subsequent intervals when I could 
contrive no better way of employing my attention.” 


We only wonder that the muse of Mr. Galt was mot sea-sick 
during so long a voyage, as; however, she so fortunately pre- 
served her healthy we congratulate the parish of Stepney on the 
birth of their joint productions, and the churchwardens will, 
doubtless, lay claim te these vigorous offspring of their poetical 
parent, thus happily born on his Majesty’s bigh seas. But not- 
Mm withstanding 
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withstanding Mr. Galt is “ a heretic in classical dogmas,” he lias 
thought proper to preserve the unities of the Greek Theatre, the 
reasou of which we cau no more divine, than we ¢ap ddmire the 
effect. We shail, however, lay before the reader the author's 
own ileas on the subject, at the same time expressing a hope 
that the first sentenee may appear more intelligible to them than 
it does to us. 


_ ™ With respect fo the style, I consider fhe characteristics of the 
British dramatic verse as having been fixed by Shakespeare ; and 
his successors, in my opinion, would shew as bad a taste in at- 
tempting to introduce a new manner, 4s in imitating the obsolete 
quaiotness peculiar to the writers of his age. I have therefore at- 
tempted to adapt his simple and colloquial metres‘to modern modes 
of expression. But in the structure of the drama, I have ventured 
fo preserve the unities of the Greek theatre, along with the na- 
tural circumstances and dialogue of the English ; I have chosen 
fo divide the fable into three parts (1 know not why five should 
have been hitherto preferred), and my fext will be found to in- 
dicate, without the aid of marginal notes, what should be the bu- 
siness of the stage. Whether these are actually improvements, ex- 
perience must decide,” 


But we must hasten to the tragedies themselves. ‘The first ir 
ordér is MavpaneNn. ‘The plot is very simple, The father 
Valdini, and the son Lorenzo, are both in love with the same 
lady, Maddalen: the marriage of the father with his beloved 
is brought about by the intervention of “ the Dake,’ —(a sort of 

ser in the abstract, as why, for what, and of what he is Duke, 
Mr. Galt has kept us ia happy ignoraucey who, it seems, was 
acquainted with the passion of the son. High words arise be- 
tween Lorenzo and the Duke, who in the last act sends his emis- 
saries to dispatch him. Lorenzo is brought upon the stage 
bleeding, Middalen grows delirious, and after a very pathetic 
svene, both, of course, die: and all the horrors conclude with 
liis Grace bemgsent 2) jail. The Duke is @ very passionate 
sort of a Duke; which adds much tothe mterest of the scene, 
‘Tenderness is the very soul of a tragedy, we shall therefore pre- 
sent our readers with a speech of the Duke to the Dutchess, 
(@ very amusing lady, by the way) whith we assert has more 
of the veritable pathos than any passage iu all the modern trage* 
dies which we cau remember. 


* DURE. 


Come here! hither, I say! O woman, woman, 
What craz’d infernal meddles with thy brain! 
The raven’s bode and owlet’s evil cry 
Are happier heraldings then thy jay-chatter.”’ 

, The 
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_ The elegaricé, however, of the Duke soowfinds @ match in the 


tenderness of Lorenzo. 
“ LORENZO. 


Yes, sordid wretch { Curs’d trafficker im hearts ; 
| Wheff thou aft dainn’d, ‘be it fliy punishment 


To writhe in molten gold.” 


T o which the Duke, with all the calmness of a great mind, 
modéstly replies, gy 


“ F can no lotiger, Sir! brook this contempt.” 
“ LORENZO. 


Contempt! no; abhorrence, triple accurs’d! 
The loathsome toad with its foul speckled breast 
Is less detestable than thou art, wretch ! 

With thy crime spotted soul.” 


But liaving mentioned the Dutchess as a very facetious lady, 
we are bound to give at full length a speech, which for elegance 
of conception and neatness of expression stands unrivalled. 


“ DUTCHESS. 


‘Sire, sure no good can come of plots and: plans 
That such @ woman’s jointless talk 
So often brings to jeopardy. 

‘1 cannot speak, but flash and there’s a storm— 
Live silent; or but toe say, yea or nay,— 
I may as well go lay me down and die. 
I aii a repeater; by my Maker made 
And when I am pressed, must tell how time goes. 
I can stay at home—lie on a shelf— . 

ee no one—nothing hear—sit like an abbess; 

I may as well, with hood and veil, at once 
Gio serve my God; and for this sprightly fan 
Sigh to a fly-benastied crucifix. 

Was it for this that I was miade’s Dutchess 2?” 


Mr. Galt lias distained the aid of all marginal annotations, 
otherwijsé we should have advised him to liave sutisfied the 
reader by hiuting to him; that © kis is meant for wit,” which 
informatio seems to be here as necessary as those directions 
which the génerality of authors afford as a sort of finger-posts 
to their meaning, such as “ Aside” —* The Dutchess weeps” — 
or, as we remember to have seefi inone of D’Avenant’s plays, 
“ Here the King scratches his head.” ‘The idea of a woman 
being a repeating watch is certainly new ; but what must asto- 

Mm 2 nish 
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nish the reader most is the aera fact, that she should 
be “ by her Maker made.” 


The two next tragedies which demand our attention, are 
dignified with the tremendous names of AGAMEMNON and 
CLyYTEMNESTRA. On these Mr. Galt in his preface, with 
much modesty, observes, 


«« For the manner in which I have treated the often rehearsed 
stories of AGAMEMNON and CLYTEMNESTRA, I make no apology. 
The former is a gross and detestable topic, the latter is so 
truly horrible, that to have managed either without disgusting, 
will be no inconsiderable praise. The greatest poets have written 
on these subjects; and the ELecrra of Sophocles is a hideous 
and inhuman exhibition.” 


We are not surprized that an “heretic in classical dogmas,” 
should pronounce the Electra of Sophocles an hideous and in- 
human exhibition. We must confess that such bigots as our- 
selves, who have been sufficiently prejudiced to have ‘read in the 
original the tragedy in question, are of opinion, that it abounds 
with passages more exquisitely sweet than even Otway or 
Southern could have produced ; that it displays the most con- 
summate art in the disposition of the incidents, and in the gradual 
unravelling of the plot, and that the fatal catastrophe is con- 
ducted with so much delicacy, as not to disgust even an English 
reader. We should be apt to suspect, that our heretical poet 
had confounded the Choephori of Aschylus with the Blectra of 
Sophocles ; as the former is certainly the, more horrible play 
of the two, although it by no means answers the description 
of Mr. Galt. We hardly know on which Mr. Galt prides 
himself most, his judgment or his learning, on the present oc- 
casion, as he must assuredly resign all his pretensions to one of 
them; perhaps he may consider himself as blessed with both : 
in which case it would be cruel to disturb. his happiness, or to 
attempt to prove, that he had neither read the tragedy in ques- 
tion, nor, if he had, that l*: was capable of giving any ‘decision 
on its merits. As however delicacy appears to be, in his own 
opinion, Mr. Galt’s peculiar fort, and as he seems to flatter him- 
self, “* that to have managed either of these gross and detestable , 
topics, without disgusting, will be no inconsiderable praise,” we 
shall meet his pretensions upen fair and open ground. We will 
net stop to enquire the reason why Mr. Galt, kuowing. the 
‘* grossuess of these topics,” should have selected them as the 
subjects of two Tragedies out of five; perhaps it was for the 
sake of, convincing the learned reader of his superiority both in 
delicacy, tenderness, and art, to the two great Tragic writers 

of 
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of antiquity, who have left the most exquisite specimens of their 
genius upon these subjects. It will, therefore, be amusing to 
the reader, to be shewn, how far Mr. Galt has attained the sume 
mit of refinement, in phraseology at least, in this pretty pair. 


“* Specimens of delicacy in conception and language,'’ 
¥ Go slay thyself— 

Die with one death, for hundreds now await thee. 

On every joint of thee, shall torture gnash, © — 

And o’er thy quiv’ring remnants shall the flames 

Hiss as they feed.” Agam. I. 4. 


“« Thou grub, that dar’dst to crawl on royalty.” Ag.t. 4, 





** Cunning, perfidious hag!’’ Ag, 1. 9. 
“O silly lout!” ss Ag. 11. 5s 


** What are you all, that wear these lofty looks, 
But blow flies, feeding on the state’s sore back.’*’ Ag. 11. 8. 


** Chaos and hell! hast thou been here and heard—~ 

Detested'witch; but if I kill thee now 

I shall precipitate myself to worse. 

Hither, curs‘d lynx, and die when I have time.” 
" Ag. 11. 10, 


66 0 hell-born tygress—’? III, 18. 


From these specimens of that delicacy, upon which Mr. Galt 
seems so much to pride himself, the reader will judge how far 
he has succeeded in his attempt to refine the barbarity of the 
Grecian Muse. 

In the Clytemnestra, however, Mr. Galt has indulged himi- 
self to a still higher degree in these flowers of rhetoric. In the 
following language does Clytemnestra address her daughter: 


‘¢ |’ tear thee from him like a hungry tyger, 
Rive thee to joints ; and on thy father’s tomh 
Burn thy unhallowed and incestuous bones, 


‘To pacify the pale repining shade.” 


Now. this is not the frantic effusion of the heroines custo- 
mary madness in the last scene, when, by an immemorial pri- 
vilege, the tragic poet is allowed to rave m as rank nonsense as 
he chooses, but the sober ebullitions of a little common-place 
every-day passion. All the heroines of Mr. Galt seem to he 
too well aware of the full possession of their own powers, to in- 
voke, even for form’s sake, the Muse of Billingsgate, Not so 
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Queen Deilalolla ;. whom, till the appearance of this volume, 
we always considered as a model for a scold: bat ‘she is quite 
tame to Clytemnesira, who needs no such appeal as the follow. 
ing to the strength of another's tongue. , os 


Teach me to scold, prodigious-minded Grizale. 
Moiintdin of treason, ugly as the devil, 

Teach this confounded hateful mouth of mine 
To.spout forth words, malicious as thyself, _—s_, 
Words that might shame all Billingsgate to speak :”? 


Tt will but too plainly appear, from’ this passage, how infe- 
rior is the author of Tom ‘Thamb to the poet before us, in ‘the 
strength and power of female eloquence. We should be happy 
to present to our readers a few specimens of ‘Mr. Galt’s delicac 
hod refinement in the treatment of the weidents attached to the 
plot, but they are really too gross for transcription. , 

Leaving then this happy pair of "Tragedies ‘in full possession 
of all “ the majesty of “ud” which the refined’ phraseo- 
logy of Billingsgate can afford, we sha'l now direct our attention 
jo Lany. Macpatru. ‘lhis ‘Tragedy, we are mformed, with 
our author's usnal modesty, “ is the best or the worst ip the vo; 
lume.” ‘The extracts which we shall afford will clearly prove, 
that it is Wet inferior to its sisters of the buskw ; it must, there- 
fore, be the best. We have many reasons indeed for declating 
our conviction of the just partiality which our author shews fo 
his favourite child. “R common mind would have corisidere 
Shakespeare's ‘Tragedy as ‘perfect; the discrimination of our 
Author has discovered a part which may, wjth much tragic ef- 
fn be amplified and expanded. Let the reader, therefore, 

iow, thet the whole of Mr. Galt’s Tragedy is an enlargement of 
the Sd scene of the Sth act of Shakespeare's Macbeth, conclud- 
wy with the siege of the caste, and the death of Lady Macbeth, 
lt may, with wondey, be enquired, what characters or incidents 
the invention of Mr. Galt may have introduced to give an,ad- 
ditional terest to a scené, ‘which, in the opinion of all man- 
kind, the genius of Shakespeare Had Jeft perfect.. Incident 
there is none from begimiing to end, gnd but one new character 
js engrafted upon the Dramatis Persone ; that ‘of ‘a Baudron, 
or one endued with seconi-sight, ‘ Phis' poor’ soul is alteruately 
fonsulted and abused by Macbeth and his Lady, ‘and from this 
arises the jnterest of the Tragedy. ‘They seem never to be in 
thie Same temiper, but, like mip and wife, in duty bound td 
cross each other's humour. When my Lady is in the heroics 
and sees a great deal more than can be seen, then Macbeth is 
in the most provoking possession of his sober sénses: when his 
vision {8 supernaturally enlarged, she, in revenge, sinks down 
Gile pair of eyes. But all this second-sight affords Mr. Galt an 
| opportunity 














opportunity of shewing his strength in metaphysical discussion. 
The fullowing account given by the Baudron of his faculiy of 
second+sight is a fair specimen of the reasoning powers whi 


our author possesses : 


‘‘ Age, dread Sir, is emp teotin, 
And that strange skill which rumour so proclaims, 
Is but the art of noting, meeting things, | 
Fruit of a long variegated life. 

There is in nature, Sir, no accidents 

The boundless providential enginry 

Still moves harmonious; and the augur-signs 

Are but remote accordant parts, discern’d 

Without the wedded wheels and linking chains 

For all the motions, jn the frame of time, 

Proceed, combin’d, and rise from one great spring,’’ 


This passage is, we conceive, a miost happy illustration of 
the definition of metaphysics once given by a Scotchman, who 
had either more or legs shrewdness than his metaphysical coun 
trymen ; he had either more, in discovering a secret with which 
they were not acquainted, or he had less, in divulging what, per- 
haps, they kvew already. “ When he that listens,” said he, 
cannot understand him that talks, and when he that talks does 
not understand of what he is talking, these are metaphysics.” 
Such ave conceive to be the case between Macbeth and the 
Baudron, Where, however, these metaphysical speculations are 
involved in the gorgeous vest of Mr. Galt’s poetry, they are 
clothed in a sort of splendid panoply of nonsense, and present 
not even a heel which may be yulnecrable by the shafts of come 
mou sense. In the second act, we have quite g new conception 
of the progress of time. 

** The night adyances to that horal bqurn . 
Where touch the wheels of yesterday and to-morrow.” 


The ideg of time changing coaches, and getting out yesterday's 
conveyance, to pursue its journey in that of to-morrow, is quite 
new, and dees its author credit. So agdin— 


“* The mind hath other vision than the eyes, 
They are but windows in its tenenjent.”’ 


_ By “ yision,” we suppose Mr, Galt to express means of 
sidon” Second sight }s then, according to Mr. Galt’s idea,’a 
sort-of sky-light, or a crack in the upper story of the tenemerit 
of the mind, which does not pay the window-tqx of common 
sense. For our parts, we, a3 honest subjects, approve not of this 


smuggled vision ; we like ng lights that do not pay duty to his 
Majesty t On 
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On the metaphors and similies of our author, we have had 
reason before to observe: that they are admirably adapted to the 
‘characters to which they are applied, will appear from -the fol- 
lowing exclamation of Lady Macbeth : 


‘* Shall we confess to him we have killed the king, 
‘And mew contrition like two silly urchins, 
Sick with the surfeit of the pantry’s spoil.” 


The resemblance of Macbeth and his Lady to a couple of 
children, who have purlomed the key of the pantry, and made 
themselves sick with custard, is truly consonant to the dignity of 
Tragedy. In this age of allegorizing ancient histories, we should 
be led by the hint contained in this simile to suppose, that Mac- 
beth and his Lady were but a harmless pair of hungry children, 
that the chamber of Duncan was but the pantry, and Duncan 
himself but a rich plumb-cake, and all his “ silver locks” but its 
sugared icing, Could but this point be really established, we 
should take Macduff’s misfortunes in a literal sense, and suppose 
the same geutle pair, when they grew older and went to school, 
to have plundered, as many other school-boys have done, Mac- 
duff's chicken-coop. We will leave the ingenuity of our allego- 
rizing readers to pursue the resemblance. 

That Mr. Galt is resolved to maintain, in spite of the critical 


faggots, “* his heresy in classical dogmas,” a few instances will 
demonstrate, In that pair of Tragedies, in which the superiority 
of the moderns over the ancients is so clearly shewn, Egystheus 
is throughout, in defiance of all rules of spelling, written for 
Jégistheus. Pylades is, in spite of all quantity, called Pylades. 


“ Retire, Pylades, let me look at her.” 


In Lady Macbeth we have “ phenomena” spelt “ pheno- 
mene,” But these little heresies in classical orthodoxy, are no- 
thing to the outrageous infidelity displayed ip all the principles 
of English grammar. 


* I. Mach, What says the king. 
Seaton. He was disturb with ire.” 


*“ There is in nature, Sir, no accidents.” 


We never heard of accidents used in singular number, except- 
ing in the case of Lilly’s Grammar, and there we know not whe- 
ther common consent has not spelt it accidence. 

“‘ The doctor” is so favourite a word with Mr. Galt, that we 
should conceive that he had sacrificed the dignity of ‘Tragedy to 
the patriotic motive of recommending the overflowing doctorate 
of St. Andrew's to public notice. Maddaleu exclaims : 


« Did not the Doctor give me medicine?” 


2 Lady 
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Lady Macbeth also: ) 
-‘ I will not Damsels, have the Doctor, more.” 


Macbeth also passionately cries out ; 
“ Help, help, she dies !—fly, help—the Doctor’; fly. 


‘The fifth and last Tragedy is ‘that of ANromay which ‘seems 
to have been cast in the same mould, and to partake of the same 
beauties with those which we have already noticed. Antoma 
exclaims : 

“ Wretch, you shall be torn 
To rags by tygers.” 
Another Lady also, Teresa, uses the following delicate ex- 
pressions : 
“« Stop traitor, stop! or if there be a name 


Of more pone villainy expressive, 
1’ll call thee that, incarnated of Hell.” 


Antoma again, “ Hell-fox.’"—-Teresa again, “ Oh devilish 
serpent.” These two Ladies seem to contest the palm, or 
rather the ducking stool, of scolding with Clytemnestra herself. 
We cannot, however, but admire a new office which has. been 
assigned to Pity, by Mr. Galt. Her’s is no cherubic employ- 
ment, we can assure our readers; she is no Hebe, nor angel, nor 
spirit; but a simple seamstress. 


«« Woman, restrain this eagerness to pry, 
Nor with thy pert and seamstress pity, vex 
Her magnanimity.’” 


Pity sitting with a needle aud thread, mending the holes in the 
ragged garb of Poverty, is a figure worthy of the genius of Ho- 
garth himself to delineate. | 

From the extracts which we have thus given of the Tragedies 
before us, our readers will form a due estimation of their merit. 
‘They will, however, be surprized to learn, that a few passages 
occasionally present themselves of a very different nature from 
those which we have cited, and yom - rey a orthodox in 
classical dogmas would approve. is the wing descrip- 
tion of Hone, which would almost redeem the credit of the Poet 
from his “ needle and thread” Pity. 44 ‘ 

“ But still bri ht Hope rose like the hectic bloom 
That tints the ts seomaning St “a 
And spite of conscious sense beguiled my wish.” — 
The calm and holy sorrow of Elettra, without any admixture 


of anger or indignation, is thus elegantly described: “ Her 
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“ Her meek and unrepining spirit shows - ~ 
Fg By tness in its.clouded sphere, . | 
Like | moon that on the vapouring earth 
Sheds, without heat, the pure celestial light.” 

But there are passages which recur often enough, not to com- 
pensate for fe nbentnes with which these Tragedies are loaded, 
but only to cause our regret that they recur so seldom. ‘They 
shew what the Poet might have been, had he submitted his mind 
40 the chastisement of those arbitrary Jaws which good taste 
and education sanction, and to those classical dogmas, which 
he, too heretically for bis own credit, despises and rejects. 


. 
. we 





BRITISH CATALOGUE. 


DIVINITY. 


Art. 7. A Sermon preached in the Chapel of the Dock-yard, 
’ Portsmouth, on the 30th of January, by the Rev. 7’. C. Scutt, 
LL.D. 1s. Rjyingtons. 1814. 


This is a sermon which evinces no moderate share of ability 
in the discussion of a subject, at all times most important, but 
culiarly calculated to engage the attention, and to regulate the 
sentiments of the congregation before whom it was delivered. Its 
rticular object is to shew, from the history of the times of the 
unfortunate Charles, the strong tendency of religious delusions 
o produce the most fatal commotions in the body politic, and 
te proye that their operation is a necessary consequence of the 
want of a true sense of moral and religious obligations on the 
mind of men. From which consideration is ingulcated the wis- 
dom and the necessity of maintaining inviolate the principles of the 
Constitution in Church and State, as by law established. . 
This discourse is preceded by a long dedication to Commissioner 
Grey, in which the author professes his intention of exposing the 
dangers of fanatical delysion to the werner a Church and 
State, and to shew the certain effect 1 wow practices and 
principles in undermining both. We are happy to see this tribute 
of regpect paid to the Commissiqner by his worthy Chaplain, and 
we haye no doubt of the salutary effects which will attend his ex- 
ertions. The Commissioner must be the first te @eéscry the stu- 
pendous danger accompanying the introductian of fanaticism 
among such a body ef ignorant and uninstructed mechanics as the 
lock-yard displays. Much more must he deprecate the virulence 
ef such principles in the navy, he must see their destructive ténd- 
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B39 
ency, he myst dread their gverwhelming influence, , We doubt 
not, bat that his active exertions will saréat the progress of, 
tilential an evil. We are certain that-he will reprobate. the diasemi- 
nation of the most mischievous puritanical tracts ar se Over 
whom he retains the command; and that he w the 


minds of the sailors in Portsmouth harbour to be ts with such 
a contagion from the limits of his own jurisdiction ; hk 


he suffer female preachers to bor tee oo 8 subjects tho: 

on which native modesty and scripture. authority opto 
silence from the weaker sex. Should this fanati i gain 
ground among the artificers of the dock-yard, those who have can- 
tributed their influence in propagating its however hi 

their rank or exalted their ‘situation, will fall the first victims | 

its levelling and persecuting influence. 

There is one e, however, in the dedication, which we are 
unable, or rather unwilling, to comprehend. 

“ I beg leave to solicit 5 your particular attention to these three 
Sermons, as giving you a just view of the outlines .of those doc, 
trines and principies, which I zealously endeavour to impress on 
the minds of his Majesty's servants, and of the youth on the na- 
tional establishments at this place, who are committed to my spi- 
ritual care, and of which you are enestins vented, Sir, in in 
being a separatist from the congregation rom my 
from having any knowledge of; unless, perhaps, by by the Raat a 
reports of those whose judgmept, whose discrimination and inte- 
grity, are not always to be depehded on” 
~ It would be foreign to our purpose to animadvert upon me dans 
gerous example held forth by the Commissioner of .a 0 PTE dock. 
yard, in deserting the place appointed for the 
and public worship; we shall only generally. —— that w 
the bonds of ecclesiastical aushority are once loosened, the Ccivi 
power will not long maintajn its influence, We should be willi 
to hope that the charge i 18 groundless, did not the whole tenour 
Mr. Scott’s discourse convince us of his strict regard to to. sruth, 
We can only say, that we congratalate those thoge of his ) 
who still adhere to their religious "Such Sermons a the a 
tian principles of their Chaplain. plain. Such 
are likely to have their full weight upon all 
we trust, will be effectual, in 
educated in the Royal Naval Eleges aw eh delusive ¢ 
christian principles of puritanism and’ en 


Ant. 8 The + Friend. By Admiral Lard Ra 
Rivingtom,..1814. 


At a time whe societies are daily forming bth in pubs 
lic and private, | a Tie n of those tracts which have 


direct tendency to infect the minds of the lower orders with thé 
grossest fastaticSe when these dangerous and ae ast weap 
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of enthusiasm are forced with an activity almost incredible into 
every jail, hospital, and work-house in the united kingdom ; when 
the lowest dirtiest modes of dissemination are resorted to, 
where open distribution would meet with strong opposition, such 
as dropping them into cottages, or scattering them privately in the 
streets ; it becomes every sound and active member of the Church 
of England to meet the evil, not only by the suppression of the 
cause, which is not always practicable, but by the counteraction 
of its power. An active and extended circulation of those tracts, 
which, after due examination, have been approved by our Venera- 
ble Society, is the best remedy that can be introduced upon these 
occasions. There are indved some few sound and excellent tracts. 
to be found, which do net appear on the lists of the Society, among 
which we may safely consider “ Lord Radstock’s Cottager’s 
Friend.” -We admire the zealous piety of the noble Lord in thus 
stepping forward in the cause of our holy religion; but we most 
highly approve of the true and genuine spirit of Christianity in 
which the tract before us is composed. Here we have no unintel- 
ligible cant, nor fanatical delusion, but the pure warmth and affec- 
tionate simplicity of one, who has no sect nor party to advance, but 
the general interests of Christianity at heart, as they are involved 
in those of our national Church. The contents are chiefly selec- 
tions from Bishop Gastrell, Bishop Wilson, and other eminent di- 
vines; and contain exhortations and prayers, which to the igno- 
rant and uninstructed must ever be most valuable. We can safely 
recommend this little tract, which does credit no less to the judg- 
ment, than to the piety, of its noble compiler, as a safe, instruc- 
tive, and most useful companion to the devotions and religious 
exercises of the cottager and mechanic. And we would contrast 
its primitive and pure instructions with the dangerous nonsense and 
absurdity of a celebrated tract in the fanatical school, called the 
“ Dairyman’s Daughter ;”’ the great end of which is to teach the 
vulgar to live the life of a devil in order to die the death of a saint ; 
and after years of the most hardened profligacy, to give them on 
their death-bed an assurance of everlasting felicity. But this is a 
subject.to which we shall call the attention of our readers hereaf- 
ter more at length. 


Anz, 9,..Am easy and practical Explanation of the Church Ca- 
techism. By the Rev. H. Marriott, Rector of Claverton. 8vo. 
42 pp. Taylor and Hessey. 1814. 


Various expositions of the Church Catechism exist, and many 
of very great merit. Among those of the most general paso’ A 
is that of Lewis, which, though frequently adopted in parish 
schools, still appears to us to be above the comprehension and at- 
tainments of children, particularly of those of an early age. The 
Catechism broke into short Questions, is unquestionably the first 


book to be put into the hands of the younger classes, but — 
t 
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this we know of none that have sufficient excellence to claim an 
exclusive preference. The explanation before us appears to 
short, simple, and intelligible; the doctrines inculcated are of the 
purest nature, and the form is particularly adapted to children of 
every description.” A short specimen will convince the reader of 
the justice of our opinion. : 

«« Q. Why do you say that you will do and belieye these things 
“ by God's help ?”’ 

«© A. Because we are, by nature, so weak and sinful, that un- 


less God gives us the help of his Grace and Holy Spirit, we can - 


neither do nor think any thing that is good. 

‘¢ Q. Which part of the above answer is the thanksgiving? 

“ A. * And I heartily thank our heavenly Father, that he hath 
called me to this state of salvation, through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour.” 

«¢ What do you mean by “ this state of salvation?” 

«« A. That state. of grace and favour with Almighty God which, 
and everlasting 


ains for us his mercy and pardon in this world, 
i in the next. 

** Q. To whom do you owe these great blessings? | 

‘‘ A. To our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

“ Q. When were you called to this state of salvation? 

“ A. When I was baptized. 

“ Q. What is necessary on your part to make your salvatiou, 
suré? , 

‘« A, Faith in Christ, a firm belief that it is only noe his 
merits and sufferings that we can, be saved; to this, faith 1 must 
add repentance of all past sins, and obedience to God's most holy. 
laws. 

** Q. What part of the above answer contains a prayer? 

“ A. * And I pray unto God to give me his grace, that I may 
continue in the sume unto my life’s end.” fogs 

“‘ Q. What do you understand by the words * that I may.con- 
tinue in the same ?”’ 

“ A. That I may have God's grace to improve. myself in all 
Christian holiness every day I live. | shia 

“‘ Q. What are you taught by the whole of this answer? °. 

“ A. That every ad say my Catechism I make a, solemn 
promise, in the presence of Almighty God, that I will, at,all times 
endeavour,. through his grace, to lead a , holy life. And 
I hence see, moreover, what great wi » I am of 
every time I wilfully commit. sin, or do not perform any of my 
known duties.’’ P. 5. tyes pete: 

The honest simplicity of genuine Christianity is displayed. in 
this exposition in a still clearer point of view, when contrasted 


with the equivocal mysticism, and the concealed fanaticism incul- . 
cated in the following publication. We feel ourselves justified in; 


recommending this little tract to general notice, as. a useful, ac- 


companiment to the Church Ca in the various schools now. 


estublished upon the plan of Dr. Bell, to whom it is dedicat r: 
RT. 
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Art. 10. A Series of Dialogues on several important Religious 
Suljects. By the Rev. J. Buckworth, A.M. Vicar of Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire. Sherwood and Co. 1814. 


We have carefully read these Dialogues, and feel no hesitatidn 
in declaring our opinion, that they are written with a viéw to pro- 
pagate the principles of fanaticism. Were however the enquiry 
made, to what doctrine, which they openly inculcate, our objec- 
tion may lie, we should fairly auswer, to none. But we know the 
conclusions to which they tend, and the subtilty of that party, 
whose influence they are designed to propagate. In all mysticism, 
there are various stages and degrees; we have no objection to 
travel with the author of these Dialogues as far as he immediately 
proceeds, but we protest against pursuing the path which he has 
marked out. The ten commandments are indeed introduced, and 
the several duties which they enjoin, explained in a method suffi- 
ciently extensive. But they are explained only to show the im- 
possibility of a perfect performance of their precepts. There is no 
direction to pray to God for his heavenly grace to enable us to 
perform them in a better and a more acceptable manner, but to 
trust entirely to the merits of Christ for their salvation, the degree 
of our obedience signifying nething. The nattral conclusion de- 
ducible from which doctrine is, that as the degree of obedience 
signifies nothing, it cannot signify how small it is, or whether in- 
deed it exists at all. Mr. Buckworth will probably deny the infer- 
ence, but if he grants the premises, the conclusion must follow. 
The following extract will -show the tendency of his opinions and 
directions upon this subject. 

“ Now, William, let meask you a question; What do you think 
you must do to be saved » 

*« Will. I hardly know what answer to give, Sir, for fear I should 
say wrong; but if I repent and be diligent in all religious duties, 
and lead a new life by keeping God’s commandments, I hope he 
will save me for the sake of Christ. 

* Min. You certainly cannot be saved without repenting, and a, 
diligent observance of all religious duties; but, by your manner of 
expressing yourself, you seem to suppose that God will save you 
through the nierits of Christ, because you attend to those duties ; 
and this is making your own doings the cause of God applying the 
merits of the Saviour to you; which is neither more not less than 
trusting to your own duties for obtaining the salvation which Christ 
has purchased. Now what does all this amount to, but looking on 
your poor imperfect services, (for imperfect you must confess them . 
to be in the ake of that God who mn Ceetd working of the heart,) 
as the cause of the Almighty tay ory all your past sins, and re- 
apa you into his favour? And what an absurdity is this!’ 

That we are imperfect in all our services, we with Mr. Buck- 
worth acknowledge; and we believe, as much as he docs, ates 

he 
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he will strenneusly deny) that by Christ alone is our salyation pur- 
chased. Christ has paid the debt ‘eg use his ewn metaphor) which 
even the best of us are continually incurring, by his all powerful 
and all-atoning sacrifice. But if to the acceptance of this free gin 
Christ has affixed certain terms, (and it is no less a free gift be- 
cause terms are annexed to its ance), these terms ought to 
be insisted upon, not as the command of man, but of Christ. 
How those, who to themselyes the exclusive name of 
Gospel pevecerhs can apni ie in their instructions to the 
or and ignorant, these consi ions, exceeds our comprehension. 

Ve all know the powerful threat of our Lord against those “ wha 
shall break one of these least commandments, and shall teach men 
so ;’’ scarcely an inferior animadversion can be passed upon those, 
who, to strengthen and support the cause of fanaticism, shall teaclr 
men so to despise not only the least, but also the greater com- 
mandments, as to render obedience and disobedience the same 
thing in the end, If self-righteousness is the consciousness of hav- 
ing, to the best of our own imperfect power, and under the assist- 
ance of grace from above, kept the commandments which Christ 
has declared necessary to our reception of his pardon and salvation, 
if this be self-righteousness, as is the cant term of the fanatics, 
may we die the death of the self-righteous, and may our last end 
be like his,” 

The only chapter in the book from whence dangerous conclu- 
sions may not be drawn, is the last, where the divinity of our Sa- 
viour is defended in a clear and popular manner from the attacks 
of Socinianism and Infidelity. , 


POETRY. © 


Ant. 11. Sir Hornbook ; or Childe Tauncelot’s Expedition. A 
Grammatico-Altegorieal Ballad. 1s. 6d. Sharpe and Hailes. 
1824. 


We are by no means disposed to countenance’ the modern 
fashion of teaching the rudiments of science by the aid of games 
and play-things, or of smuggling knowledge into the minds of 
children under the guise of story and sing-song. Yct we see no 
reason why our little boys and girls, who, by the regular pro 
of labour and lessons, have already made themselves acquainted 
With the parts of speech and such branches of learning in their 
plain prose-garb, may not have the advantage and: the gratifica- 
tion of renewing their acquaintance with their old friends in the 
more captivating dress of a tale in verse. ‘The chief objection is, 
that in this age of » as it is deemed, under the name of 
verse, much trash of all kinds is daily soliciting admission into our 
nurseries as well as into our drawing-rooms. We are very glad, 
therefore, that in turning over a collection of children’s books, 

, we 
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we have had the good fortune to meet with one which we can 
safely recommend to our readers as an unexceptionable present 
for their young favourites and éleves. “ Sir Hornbook”? is, in 
fact, a very clever little ballad, such as Papas and Mamas, after 
first reading it over for their children’s sakes to see that all is safe, 
will be disposed to take it up again for their own amusement, and 
to laugh heartily ever its mock-heroic contents; whilst the juvenile 
circle up stairs may gaze upon its cuts and learn by heart its lines, 
without danger of vitiating their taste with vulgarity, or of form- 
ing their ideas of poctry upon sheer doggrel. In short, except 
Mrs. Dorset’s happy little tre “* the Peacock at Home,” we 
recollect nothing of the kind so well imagined or so well executed 
ds this bagatelle. Nay, we go further, and in the teeth of even 
more critical and learned readers, we pronounce, ex cathedri, 
that of all the grammatical treatises with which we are acquainted, 
from the Texn ype penctlixr of Dionysius the Thracian, the Mi- 
nerva of Sanctius, and the “Extra Irspéevra of Horne Tooke, down 
to Mr. Jones’s Greek and Latin Grammars upon Philosophical 
Principles! we have found none superior to * Sir Hornbook” in 
amusement, and but few, we verily believe, in utility. We know 
not who is the author of this ingenious trifle, and we certainly do 
not mean to insinuate that it is either Lord Byron or Walter Scott, 
when we remark, that as in the title there is an evident allusion to 
the Childe Harold of the former, so there is a pleasant enough 
imitation of the latter in the conduct of the subject and ver- 
sification. 

Childe Launcelot, setting out on his expedition to the Muses 
Bower, arrives at Sir Hornbook’s gate, and blows the horn that 
hangs there.—Thereat 


«« The inner portals opened wide, 
And forward strode the chief, 

Arrayed in paper helmets pride; 
And.arms of golden leaf.’ 


On “ the Childe’s” soliciting his aid, 


«© ¢ If Emulation sent thee here,’ 
Sir Hornbook quick replied, 
* My merrymen all shall soon appear, L 


* To aid thy cause with shield and spear, 
* And I will head thy bold career, 
‘ And prove thy faithful guide.’ ” 


These merry_men are thus described : 


** Full six and twenty men were they, 
In line of battle spread ; 

The first that came was mighty A, 

The last was little z.’? 
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With the aid of Sir Hornbook and these his Merrymen, Childe 
Launcelot proceeds and conquers successively Sir Article and his 
brother: the stout knight Sir Substantive with Adjective, his lady 
bright, and his Lieutenant Pronoun; the old Sir Verb, and his 
General Infinitive and Imperative, who commands his squadron, 
with all the host of auxiliaries, derivatives, and adjuncts ; in short, 
he masters all the parts of speech, one after another, in the form 
of knights, till he arrives where 


‘* Sir Syntax dwelt in thick fir grove, 
All strewn with scraps of flowers, 

Which he had plucked to please his love 
Among the Muses Bowers. 

His Love was gentle Prosody, 
More fair than morning beam, 

Who lived beneath a flowering tree, 
Beside a falling stream. 

And these two claimed, with high pretence, 
The whole Parnassian ground, 

Albeit some little difference 
Between their taste was found ; 

Sir Syntax he was all for sense, 
And Prosody for sound.’ 

But it is time to relieve our graver readers from our extracts and 
commendations of this Nursery Epic, and to express our wish, that 
half the Epics, which have been lately written, could boast the same 
spirit and ingenuity in their composition. 


Art. 11. Ode to Nepoleon Buonaparte. 8vo. Murray. 1814. 


At poets, as well as at “ lover’s perjuries, they say Jove laughs.” 
Not three months since, Lord Byron took a pompous and pathetic 
farewell of the public for some years. Genius, however, like his 
Lordship’s, cannot be confined within the narrow space of his own 
soul, nor bottled within the contracted limits of a single brain. Let 
some bright opportunity but draw the cork, and out flies his Lord- 
ship’s best Parnassian spruce, and all the bookseller's windows are 
covered with the froth, ‘The sudden burst of the first stanza in- 
clines us to preserve our metaphor, and to enjoy its fresh drawn 
foam, 

‘«¢ ’Tis done—but yesterday a king! 
And arm'd with kings to strive— 
- And now thou art a nameless thing 
So abject—yet alive ! 
Is this the man of thousand thrones, 
Who strew’d our earth with hostile bones, 
And can he thus survive? 
Na Since 


VOL. I. MAY, 1814, 
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Since he, miscall’d the Morning Star, 
Nor man nor fiend hath fall’n so far.’”’ 


The bathos in the sixth line is a master-piece of art, and cag 
only be equalled by the unintelligible ambiguity of the last couplet, 
But let us proceed ; the “ profound”’ thickens. 


* Ill-minded man! why scourge thy kind 
Who bow’d so low the knee? 

By gazing on thyself grown blind, 
Thou taught’st the rest to see.” 


When Buonaparte is forgotten, some unfortunate Etonian will 
apply the first couplet to the Orbilius of the day. But it would 
exceed the ingenuity of man, woman, or child, to apply the second 
to any sense or meaning whatsoever. We must refer it, as a des- 
perate case, to Mr. Adams, the celebrated oculist,; who, by his 
art, may extract the cataract of nonsense, which thoroughly ob- 
scures our vision. 


* Nor till thy fall could mortals guess 
Ambition’s less than littleness.” 


Of the powers of poetical amplification, we ray heard much ; 
but till this moment, we never witnessed so happy an instance of 
diminution. ‘These lines deserve a fate ene a jeu desprit; 
they should be engraved in Lilliputian characters on. the statue 
ofthe “* Mighty Thumb.’’ Let us, however, pursue our journey 
through the more than Serbonian bog of this celebrated Ode, in 


which we toresee that whole armies of future commentators will 
be lost. 


** That spell upon the minds of men 
Breaks never to unite again, 

That led them to adore 
Those Pagod things of sabre-sway, 
With fronts of brass, and feet of clay.” 


We are persuaded that his Lordship could not have written the 
second of these lines, had he ever experienced the wonderful effects 
of Vancouver's cement, or iron glue; which unites spells and tea- 
cups vith equal ease and security. Im the last line, we think that 

“we ige a far-fetched allusion to the image described ia 
Daniel's pro set the application of which, b the way, his Lord- 
ship has, as usual, entirely mistaken. But whet can possibly be 
wo. Sn by “ those Pagod things of sabre sway,”? would defy even 
the « omprehe usion of a Dutch commentator. We doubt not, how- 
ever, from the run of the line, that it is intended for something 
very sublime; we therefore tremblingly acquiesce in the most re- 

spectful ignorance. 

Of those passages which display any real brilliancy of thought, 
er power of language in this Ode, it is difficult to speak, as they 

ae 
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* are so intertwined with nonsense, that they would but wound the 
hand which endeavours to select ahd display them. ‘The two fol- 
lowing stanzas (with the exception of the five last lies, which 
are, as is customary, utterly unintelligible) may be fairly said te 
be the best in the whole poem. 
, “ Thine evil deeds aré writ in gore, 
Nor written thus ifY vain— 
iateaet tell of fame no more, 
deepen every stain— 
If thou hadst died as honour dies; 
Some new Napoleon mighit arise, 
To shame the world again— 
But who would soar the solar height, 
To set in such a starless night? 


“* Weigh‘d in the balance, hero dust 

Is vilé as vulgar clay; 
Thy scales, Mortality! are just 

o all that pass away ; 

But yet methought the living great 
Some higher sparks should animate, 

To dazzle and dismay ; | 
Nor deem’d Contempt could thus make mirth 
Of these, the conquerors of the earth.” 


It would have been much more to the credit of Lord Byron, 
had he preserved his oath, and sported no more on tlie manor of 
Parnassus, till he had recruited his exhausted strength, and en- 
larged his stock of poetical ideas. _We know riot whether he may 
consider himself as still innocent of the breach of his promise, as 
he has not formally affixed his name to the publication, although 
it is openly avowed to proceed from his pens We dv not inder- 
stand these flirts of literary coquetry. | : 

A ‘very apt. and striking passage from Gibbon’s History, is pre- 
fixed to the poem, with which we could have wished the publica- 
tion to have concluded ; ‘we should then have had to regret nei- 
ther the loss. of our own time, nor the exposure of his Lordship’s 
weakness. 3 


“ The Emperor Nepos was acknowledged by the Sestate, by the. 
Italians, and by the Provincials of Gaul; his nioral virtues, and 
military talents, were loudly celebrated; and those who derived 
any private benefit from his government, announced in prophetic 
strains the restoration of public felicity. . 

* * * 


* 


. * 
By this shameful abdication, he protracted his life a few years, 
in a very ambiguous state, between an Emperor aid an Exile, 
till r 

Gibbon's Decline apd Fall, vel. vis p. 220. 
ua @ Art. 
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Art.13. Buonaparte, a Poem. 1s.6d. 76pp. Murray. 1814, 


Of this production we can speak in much more unequivocal terms, 
It is evidently the work of no mean hand. The author, whoever he 
may be, appears to be gifted with a strong and ] imagina- 
tion, but evidently corrected by a study of the best models. We 
should be led to think from a general view of the whole, that its 
author was not in the habit of writing verse in any great proportion ; 
nor would this supposition arise from any harshneds in the construc- 
tion of the verse, or any prosaic form of the thoughts ;-but from the 
absence of that vapid facility which characterizes too many of the 
poets of the present day. There is achastened fervour both in the 
ideas and thoughts, that would incline us to hope, that its author 
might be tempted by the vigour of his mind to wander again in the 
field of poésy ; provided he can be spared from the prosecution of 
objects more important both to himself and to his country. Mr. 
Canning himself has condescended to relax the labours of political 
exertion in occasional-dalliance with the Muse; the “ Battles of 
Ulm and Trafalgar,” are a lasting monument of his love. We 
should hope that the author of this short poem might again indulge 
himself, after the example of that statesman, in a second flight; 
which will, we trust, be as daring and successful as the present. The 
following lines deserve our highest commendation, they shew the 
fancy and elasticity of a vigorous mind. 


*« The veriest wretch, by chance compassion fed,— 
No mud-built roof to shade his weary head,— 
Shall pass thee by with look of conscious pride, 
And laugh to scorn th’ unsceptred Homicide. 
Another race, ere long, shall vainly seek 
In thy wan beamless eye, and faded cheek, 
One trace of him, whose fiery spirit pour’d 
trom realm to realm the deluge'of the sword. 


“ Or should thy misery find some secret cave, 
Shrouded in rocks, and circled by the wave, 
Where never footstep mark’d the savage shore, 
Hush’d as the grave—when tempests cease to roar; 
The curse of Cain shall haunt that gloomy cell, 
And wrack thy heart with pangs unknown to Hell. 
Oft, to thy shuddering sight shall Memory rear 
The blood-stain’d vision of thy dread career ; 

And as the years in mock procession pass, 

A dismal pageant! o’er the crowded glass, 

Point to that hour, when yet in youth’s fair morn, 

Ere man and thou to quenchless hate were sworn, 

‘The thrones of Europe bow’d before thy fame, 

And Franee receiv'd thee.with 3 sayiour’s name.”—P- 10. 


ART 
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Art. 14. The Feast. of the Poets, with Notes, and other Pieces in 
Verse. By the: Editor of the Baaminer.: 8vo. 157° pp. 
Cawthorn. 1814, 


This is a short poem of about five hundred lines, overlaid with 
notes to the amount of a hundred pages. It is, as its name applies, 
asort of satire upon the pogts:of the day. In the poetry there-is” 
an affectation of the easy and: the familiar style, in which the 
author has. experienced a total failure. A low and vulgar. flip- 
pancy cannot, except by the readers of the Examiner, be taken. — 
a se The following: is the account of W. Scott's reception by: 

pollo, | 


“ Next came Walter Scott with a fine weighty face, 
For as soon as his visage was seen in the place, 
The diners and barmaids all crowded to know him, 
And thank him with smiles for that sweet pretty poem ! 
However, he scarcely had got through the door, 
When he look’d adoration, and bow'd to the floor, 
For his host was a God,—what a very great thing! 
And what. was still greater in his eyes,—a king! 
gs smil’d shrewdly, and bade him sit down 

ith © Well, Mr. Scott, you have manag’d the town; 
Now pray, copy less,—have a little temerity,— 

Try if you can't also manage posterity. 

All you add now only lessens your credit; 

And how could you think too of taking to edite ? 

A great deal’s endur’d, where there’s measure and rhyme ; 

But prose such as your’s is a pure waste of time,— 

A singer of ballads unstrung by a cough, 

Who fairly talks on, till his hearers s off. 

Be original, man; study more, scribble less ; 

Nor mistake present favour for lasting success ; 

And remember, if laurels are what you would find, 
' The crown of all triumph is freedom of mind.” P. 8. 


If by “ freedom of mind’? Mr. Hunt means “ confinement of 
body,”? as we perceive that the dedication of his book is dated from 
the Surrey Tail ; we must confess, that in our opinion, “ the crown 
of all triumph” is not an imprisonment for a seditious libel in the 
prison of Horsemonger Lane. It is not with the poetry, but 
with the loyalty of W. Scott, that Mr. Hunt seems most inclined 
to quarrel. . 

Of the vulgarity of Mr. Hunt’s attempts to be witty, the reader 
may judge from the following lines, where bad taste and bad 
English contend for the victory. 


“ He spoke with a warmth, but his accent was bland, 
And the poet bow’d down with a blush to his hand, 
When all on a sudden, there rose on the stairs 


A noise as of persons with singular airs : 
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You'd have thought ’twas the Bishops or Judges a coming 
Or whole court. of Aldermen: hawing»and humming, 
Or Abbot, at least, with his ushers before, 


But ‘twas only Bob Southey and two or three more.” P. 1}, 


Of the notes we cannot speak in much higher terms ; we doubt 
‘not but that they would turn into admiral s for the Examiner, 
duly emblazoned in capitals, Crairique on Lorp Byrron’s new 
Porm,” for the edification of the Sunday beaux, .Mr. Hunt has 
had so much success — emer line, nse; Mage Ar 
serry to see him mispend his asacytic. We clearly dis. 
cern the political (we entreat our readers nme for the dential: 
tion of the word) bearjng of Mr. Hunt’s mind in the appreciation 
of the modern poets. Mr. Moore is deified as a preacher of mo- 
rality, and lord Byron is plentifully bespattered with awkward at- 
tempts at flattery and compliment. In the mean time Soythey 
and Gifford are dismissed with scorn, As a specimen of Mr. 
Hunt’s unsuccessful attempts to defend in prose both the morality 
and poetry of Mr. Moore, we shall extract the following passage 
from his cumbersome and uninteresting notes. 

“ Certainly the pernicious tendency of Mr, Moore’s former 
productions is not to be questioned :—it was only to, be equalled 
perhaps by the good that might result from a change in his way of 
thinking, and from the pains he would take, when so altered, to 
transfer the attractiveness of his style to the cause of virtue. But 
there always appeared to me, in midst of that taste of his, a 
cordia) and aiaaeied something,—a leaning after the hetter affec- 
tions,—which shewed a couscious necessity of correcting it, Part 
#ith it altogether he need not as a writer, and could not as a 

oet; but to corgect and unite it with nobler sympathies was 
his bysiness as a true lover both of the sex and ne his coun- 
try. It would have, been inconsistent in a politician so, spi- 
rited, and a patriot so warm as Mr. Moore, to assist in rendering 
us slaves in private, while he would have us all freemen in public. 

“ The real admirers therefore of this poet were rejoiced to see 
in’ his latter publication, the Irish Melodies, how greatly he had 
improved his morality, and not only so, but how much the graces: 
of his fancy had gained instead of Jost by the improvement. In. 
the spiighiy and idiomatic flow of his songs he had already over- 
taken Prior, and on the ground of sentiment had left him behind;: 
but the union of strong fancy and feeling discoverable in his Jater. 
productions, and the unexpected appearance of a taste for the dig- 
nified and contemplative, so distinct. from. the town associations 
that crowded about one's ordinary idea of him, were promises, of 
a still greater reputation, and will enable him, it. is trusted, te 
reach. posterity under an exem as well as graceful aspect.” 

Rostenty under, sp exemplary £8 wet on gracefal app P73. 

If the reader can extract any meaning from this ill digested 
jergon of critical phraseology, we shall congratulate him more 
| upon 
Ss : 
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upon his powers of discernment,’ than we can Mr. Hunt on his: 
clearness of conception, or pérspictity of expression. ets 


DRAMATIC. 


Art. 15. Debtor and Creditor.. A Comedy, in five Acts, as pere 
Jormed at the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. By J. Kenney, 
Esq. 8vo. 3s. Miller. 1814, : 


We have here the usual bill of fare for a modern Comedy, and 
the usual assortment of characters ready cooked to the taste of the: 
audience. A virtuous rakekell, a philanthropic misanthropist, and’ 
a gentleman-like blackguard. Paradox is the very soul of dull- 
ness, whether in morals or in characters: we are heartily tired of 
the junetion of these ill-concocted contrarieties. ‘The only cha- 
racter of any novelty is a Yorkshire boxer, brought up to town by 
a dashing Baronet of the vermin school, who proves himself pos- 
sessed of infinitely more principle and sense thaa his master. 

“ Eth. And, who are you, Sir? 

«“ Samp. Who be I! Come, that be roy repens ben’t I 
Sampson Miller? Didn’t I bang the Darby Cooper at York races 
for bad behaviour to my father; and didn't Sir H Slang bring 
me up to town to fight Larry Whack, the Irish ruffan, and cla 
me here i’th’ mean time to make myself agreeable? and bent ¥ 
a doing s6 at this present writing? 

“« Eth. Yes; and/a pretty method you have chosen! 

“* Samp. Why, as to that, I ha’ gotten my style as well.as La 
Whack and the rest on ’em; and let me catch any chap at such* 
foul play as tricking a poor lass of her honesty,—let him be what 
they call amateur or practitioner,—he’ll find me an ugly customer, 
I promise him! | 

‘‘ Eth. Incomparable inselence! 

«« Samp. No, Sir; it be no but my fashion, that be all: and as, 
you sporting lads be so fond of nick names, mayhap you may call 
me the Yorkshire rum one.” P. 43. _ ; 

With the exception of this character, this Comedy is infinitely , 
too dull even to be cut open in the closet; but we doubt not that 
the incomparable acting of Liston, Emery, and Mrs. Jordan sup- 
plied with their own native hymour the lamentable deficiency im 
the author’s wit. 7 


Art. 16. King Edward Hf Am Historical Drama, 8vo. 
58 pp. 3s. Colburn. 1814. 


The, subject of this play is well worthy, particularly at this pe- 
riod, of being woven into a drama. The author appears to have 
studied Shakespeare’s historical plays very closely, and to have co- 
pied their style with much care; nor do we think that, generally 

speaking, 
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speaking, he has failed in his imitation. He has also followed, with 
much judgment, the steps of his great master, in adapting the ori- 
inal speeches of the characters, as recorded in the Chronicles of 
Tooker and Barnes, to the characters in the play. We cannot, 
however, approve of the introduction of Mildes and Ashindon, two 
astrologers of Oxford, in the garden of Merton. We are perfectly 
aware, how much the dicta of astrologers were listened to in those 
days; but the scene to which we allude, though evidently intended 
the author as serious, has in these days a,ludicrous effect: we 
most wish that he had represented the character in a comic dress, 
as an historical play always needs a few light scenes to relieve the 
mind from the continued bustle and blaze of victory. Shakespeare 
would probably have followed tiis idea; as it was much the fashion 
in his dave to ridicule the foilowers of the occult sciences, as we 
know from the Alchemist of Ben Jonson. 

In the scene where the origin of the order of the garter is intro- 
duced, the author has shown much judgment in making it short, 
and has shown that he is perfectly master of all the spirit which true 
delicacy inspires, 


“ SCENEILV. The State Apartments.—The Court assembled.— 
Music, &c. &c. 


“ Kixc Epwarp, Savispury, Warwick, Sir WALTER Maury, 
Lapy Satissury, &c. 


«“ K. Edw. Ali beauteous Salisbury, give me thy hand, 
No sinful thought disturbs my chasten’d breast, 

But as a pilgrim to St. Mary kneel, 
My pure devotion bending seeks to Jearn 
If yet thy penitent may hope for pardon. 

** Lady Salis, Arise, my Lord; see how your gentlemen 
Smile as they look at us. 

“ K. Edw. Let them. What's this? (he lifts her garter.) 
You look as if you all had pleasant fancies.—{to the Lords.) 
O shame! Shame to the man who evil thinks. 
Fair Salisbury, blush not at this accident ; 

Ill make this cause of their injurious thoughts 
So richly honour’d as the meed of worth, 
That the blest relics of the church shall be 
Sooner contemn’d than the all-sacred garter : 
Kings, Emperors, the primest of the great 
Shall kneel in reverence as they put it on; 
And England, to the latest of her fame, 
Think the best recompence shé can bestow 
On highest valour and victarious blood, 

The adorn'd memorial of a virtuous dame. 

“ But the feast waits for us—lady, your hand. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 17. The Rights of Literature. By John Britton, F.S.A. 
77 pp. 3s. Longman. 1814. 


This pamphlet is written upon a subject of much importance to the 
literary world. Itrespects the statute of Qucen Anne, which gives 
to authors and publishers the strongest remedy against all piracies 
and fraudulent attempts upon literary property, but at the same time 
requires that nine copies of every new work which claims its: 
tion, should be delivered to the Statiouers’ Hall. These nine co- 

ies are to be thus distributed; to the British Museum, to the public 
ibraries of Oxford and Cambridge, to the libraries of the four 
Scotch Universities, to the library of Sion College, and to the li- 
brary of the Faculty of Advocates in Edinburgh, one to each re- 
spectively. In consequence of a late decision in the Court of King's 
Bench, and the activity of the University of Cambridge in asserting, 
but not yet enforcing, their rights ; the matter is to be brought be- 
fore Parliament. 

This tax upon literary property seems to fall peculiarly heavy 
upon books of prints, &c.; in Mr. Britton therefore it finds a warm 
opponent, as most of the publications which he has presented to the 
world are of this nature. Though we do not entirely concur with 
him in all his views upon this subject, we are of opinion, that of all 
authors and publishers he has the most legitimate ground for com- 
plaint. Nine copies of any one of his very valuable and beautiful 
publications does appear to be a tax, which is both impolitic and op- 
pressive. But. to continue the application of the Act to his own 
case, we conceive that nine copies of the pamphlet before us would 
not be either an unjust or an oppressive demand for its security 

gainst piracy and fraud. We shall, however, present the sum total 
all Mr, Britton’s arguments, in the following extract. 

‘* Will this tax be oppressive? In answering this question affirma- 
tively, I have the concurring sentiments of all the publishers ; nor do 
I think it difficult to shew, as they speak from experience, they 
speak correctly. On all books that have an immediate sale, the eleven 
copies become a certain loss, equal to their selling price; where 
the sale is slow, but eventually complete, it is the same, but there 
is no case where the loss will not be considerably more than the 
cost of paper, ink, &c. To say, that “ if all the copies. of an 
edition are sold besides these, the author will receive a sufficient 
remuneration for his labor,’’ evinces an ungenerous, and, I believe, 
incorrect estimation of the literary character. It is synonymous 
with saying, the price of his book is so much above the expences in- 
ene in the publication, that a subtraction of a manana’ ott of 
the receipts will not prevent his receiving a jent remuneration, 

“ The same writer observes,. “ if they are not sold, the sone 
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tion will then cost him nothing.” By a custom among “ the 
trade,’’ and not generally known, this alternative is prevented. 
There are trade-sales, where all the copies*remaining in the pub- 
lisher’s hands aye dis d of to individuals of the profession, for 
one-half dr one-third of the selling pricés (depending often on 
the number of copies* offered for sale,) but almost always for 
more than the prime cost. Suppose, then, out of an edition of 
500 copies, remain in the warehouse unsold: now, ‘if eleven 
were delivered at the first publication of the’wérk, is it not clear, 


that in making up the accounts at a trade-sale of these 200, they’ 


must be charged with the original or trade saleprice of the eleven ? 


Most assuredly; and to say, therefore, the * donation will cost’ 
nothing,” is to speak in contradiction to facts. Frequently, also, 


when a book has had none, or a very dull sale for several years, 
some particular event or circumstance transpires to give it an im- 


mediate sale; as books on E.gypt were in no demand till the inva-' 


sion of that country by the Freuch occasioned -a sudden and ex- 
tensive request for them. 

* It is also advanced, that “the expense (of giving eleven 
copies) seems altogether insignificant, and would hardly be felt.” 


* Tn a statement made by Longman and Co. it would have been ° 


56002. for the last three years, averaging 1800/. per annum. 

“ Of White, Cochrane, and Co. it~vould be 5289/. for the last 
twelve years; and this upon the “ folios and quartos” alone, with- 
out including octavos and smaller books, or those in the publication 
of which they had only shares. 

“* Cadelt and Davies, for the last four years, 1362/. of the small 
paper copies alone; and on the books now announced by them, 
the tax would amount to 1000/.” 

We are of opinion that much might be done in the way of amend- 
ment to this Act; we approve ofits principle, but acknowledge its 
oppressive tendency in certain cases. We should be happy to see 
the number of copies reduced to five instead of nine, as we see no 


reason why five copies should go to Scotland, while four only re- ’ 


main in England. We would see but two sent to Scotland, one to 
each of our Universities, and one to the British Museum, We 
would require only good comnion paper instead of the best, as re- 
quired by the Act. We would also affix certain limitations with 
"ae to the magnitude of the publication, and im case of any long 
und valuable work, require only the privilege of purchasing it at a 
cheaper rate. We doubt not but that the wisdom of Parliament, 
and the spirit of conciliation which really appears, notwithstanding’ 


ali their activity to exist at Cambridge, will make such provisions a®” 


shall both preserve so valuable a right, and satisfy the interests both 
of booksellers and authors. | ’ 


In one point Mr. Britton is notoriously misinformed. He'affirms’ 


“« that the sizars of Cambridge and the servitors of Oxford are not 


allowed to frequent and make use of the booksin the public libraries § ° 


that they are only accessible to the prtvileged few: the greater ap 
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of whom are enabled to purchase books.’”’ Now as far as the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge is concerned, the assertion itself is clearly of : 
an unfair and invidious tendency. At that University, indeed, no’ 
one of any rank whatsoever, whether nobleman, commoner, a sizar 
under the degree of Master of Arts is allowed either to read or to’ 
borrow books in his own name from the University library. Here’ 
the first nobleman and the lowest sizar are upon equal footing: but 
an order from any Master of Arts, the lowest sizar may procure 

books for a stated period to the amount of ten volumes, or if this is’ 
not enough for his purpose, he may go to another ML A. and 
receive an order for ten more; ten volumes ut a time being the 
limited number which ‘an A.M. can in his own name take out 
from the library The highest nobleman has no other privilege. 
And by the known liberality both of the University collectively and 
of all the Masters of Arts individually, we believe that no sizar 
was ever refused a just and reasonable request for any books whatso- 
ever. Thus much for Mr. Britton’s statement respecting Cambridge. 
We doubt not but that his assertions respecting Oxford are equally 
correct. 

Subjoined to this pamphlet is an accurate list of all the publica. 
tions which have appeared on both sides of this important subject : 
on which we shall hereafter give our observations more at large. 
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The Claims of Dr. Priestley in the Controversy with Bishop Horsley, restated 
and vindicgied, m Reply to the Animadversions of the Rev. Heneage Horsiey, 
Prebeudery ot St. Asaph, annexed to the late Re-pablication of his Father's 
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The Influence of Bible Societies on the Temporal Necessities of the Poor. By 
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A correct Statement of all the Cases of Clergymen who arte sued for Penalties 


under the Act of 43 George ILI. Chap. 84. By W. Wright, Esq. late Secretary 
to the Bishops of London, Nurwich, Ely, sud Oxford. 3s. 


The Argament and Judgment in the Court of Exchequer, in the Cause, Davison 


v. the Attorney General, on the important Question, “ Whether Exceptions may 
be taken to the Answer of the Attorney General.” 8vo. 4s. 
MEDICAL. 


‘An Essay on the Prevention and Cure of Insanity: with Observations on the 
Rules tor the Detection of Pretenders to Madness. By George Nesse Hill, 
Medical Surgeon, and Surgeon to the Benevolent Institution for the Delivery 
of Poor marred Women, at Chester. Svo. 12s. 


Results of Experience in the Treatment of Defective Utterance, from Defi- 
ciences in the Roof of the Mouth, and other Imperfections and Mal-confermations 
of the Orgaus of Speech, &c. By Jolm Thelwall, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 


ANTIQUITIES———HISTORY. 
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vian Romances: beiny an Abstract of the Book of Heroes, and Nibelungen Lay : 
wath Translations of rical Tales, from the old German, Danish, Swedish, and 
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States, in the Years 1804, 1805, and'1806. By Captains Lewis and Clarke. 
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manuel College, Cambridge. 2 vols, 2. 2s. 
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through vartous Parts of the Peomsula;: also an Account of Sumatra, in a Series 
of Letters. By Benjamin Heyne, M.D, F.L.S. Member of the Asiatic Society 
at Calcutta, &c. to. 


A Narrative of the Battle of Hanau, and other Events connected with the 
Retreat of the French Army from Leipsic to the Rhine ; forming a Continuation 
of the Battles of Leipsic. By an Eye-witness, 4s. 6d. 
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The Biographical Dictionary, Vol. XV. Edited by Alexander Chalmers, F.S.A. 


BSvo. is. 

“Klopstock and his Friends: 2a Sefies of Familiar Letters, written between the 
Years 1750 and 1803, Translated from the German, with a Biographical Intro- 
10u, 
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duction, by Miss Benger, and forming a Sequel to the Life of Klopstock published 
by Miss Smith, and edited by Miss Bowdict Bvo, 10s. 6d. 

Letters on the Writings and Character of Rousseau, By Madame de Staél. 
Svo. 5s. 
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hateaubriand. 4s. 
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A Letter on the Corn Laws. By the Earl of Lauderdale. 8vo. 3s. , 
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Thoughts on the Question of an Alteration in the Com Laws. 15. 

The Speech of the Right Hon. George Rese, in the House of Commons, May 
5, on the Subject of the Corn Laws. 2s. 6d. cis. 
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EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


Debates at the East Indian House, in a general Court of Proprietors, held on 
Wednesday, March “3, 1814, for the Pur of considering Propositions by Mr, 
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The Papers communicated to the Philosophical Transactions, 
by the late John Smeaton, F.R.S. im a quarto Volume, to cor- 
respond with his Reports. 


Lord Clarendon’s Essays, Moral and Entertaining, on - the 
various Faculties and Passions of the Human Mind, m a large 
volume. 


The first Volume of Mr. Sharon Turner’s History of Eng- 
land, extending from the Norman Conquest, to the Reign of 
Edward the third, and including the Literary History of this 
Period. 


A critical Analysis of Lord Bacon's Philosophy, by Alez. 
Walker, Esq. in two octavo volumes. me 


Outlines of a natural System of universal Science, by the same 
Author in three octavo volumes, illustrated with Plates. 


A Natural System of the History, Anatomy, and Pathology 
of Man, by the same, m four octavo volumes. These three last 
mentioned Works are designed to form one systematic Series. 


The Churchman armed against the Errors of the Time. By 
the Society for the Distribution of Tracts in Defence of the 
Established Church. {a two octavo volumes. | 


The Origin of the Constitution, or the Identity of Church 
and State in Great Britain, in a small octavo volume. 


Sonnets, Odes, and other Poems, by the late Charles Leftly, 
with some Account of his Life, &c. by Mr. William Linley. 


A Voyage to the Isle of Elba, frem the French of De Ber- 


naud. 


The second and concluding Volume of Mr. Lyon's History 
of Dover. 


A Treatise on the Population, Wealth, Power, and Resources 
of the British Empire, by Mr. Colquhoun, in one quarto volume. 


Mr. Stevenson, of Norwich, is preparing for the Press 3 
<— to Bentham's History and Antiquities of Ely Ca- 
thedral. 
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